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DEDICATION. 



TO ANN. 

Sweetest Ann, this is to you. The love which 
I bear to you, oh, my child ! is no common love. 
From earliest infancy have you sat beside my knee, 
and, then as now, each endearing, winning accent, 
it was yours, my Ann, found a way through every 
fibre of my heart. Unspeakable longings, yearn- 
ings unutterable, fill that heart, my Ann, for you. 
Daughter, may you be happy, and may the passing 
years glide gently across the sunny mirror of your 

soul. 

YOUR FATHER. 



Tc the 
Highlanders of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
the yet remaining remnant of the Clans^ 

%W l^'ttle Volume 

is inscribed by 
their obedient humble Servant^ 

THE AUTHOR. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Where didst find this little volume ? now years, 
ten long years, agone. In no darksome cell or 
mouldering crypt ; but deep in my heart of hearts I 
got it, — a heart which, throb while it may, shall 
never harbour doubt of God s good providence, or 
man's final, great advancement. 

Atlantis, i8 — . 
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DREAM FRAGMENT. 

SCOTTISH MINISTER TO IRISH PRIEST. 

5". M. What cheer, brother mine ? what cheer ? 

/, P> Glorious cheer, my brother I glorious cheer ! 
Raised above the needy exigencies of mortal life, I 
hold ceaseless commerce with all that is beautiful, and 
exquisite, and good. Better, and yet better, do I under- 
stand the divine ways, discern more fully the excel* 
lence of the provision that has been made for us. 

5, M, Ah, brother I what of those, the many who, 
dogged by famine, ravaged by disease, and scourged 
by fell despair, have vanished from Irish valley and 
Scottish hill ? 

J. P. Gone are they ! gone to testify to human 
folly, ignorance, and crime ! And yet how happily 
might they have abode on their natal soil, had 
landlords but respected their rights as occupants — 
rights extending from immemorial time ! Now, even 
now, might past injustice be perchance retrieved, and 
a yet more perfect prosperity realised than what sub- 
sisted in days of yore. 

•S. M^ Then may Heaven only quickly send it — the 

A 
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good time haply coming, when men, in all right and 
desirable essentials, shall be of one heart and one soul, 
and when the gentle Master's maxim, that it is yet 
more blessed to give than to receive, shall be realised 
both in deed and in word ! 

But here the scribe woke up to find that not yet — 
not all as yet — did the good, the beautiful reign of 
equity, and truth, and love subsist on earth unalloyed. 



DEAREST FATHER, GENTLEST MOTHER. 

I AM of the Clan Macdonald, and was born amid the 
Highland hills. My father's name was David ; I bear 
it after him. A mother, sweetest mother, once was 
mine — a mother, siste]^ and a brother too, now long 
.parted for the spirit-land. A minister himself, my 
father designed me for the same uneventful calling. 
His little manse — I see it still, long, low, and straggling, 
as it nestled amid the green birch, the hazel, the wild 
l-ose, and the pinei far up the sheltering glen. A loch, 
with bright expanse, lay stretched before the door, 
while mountains, summit rolling after summit like 
ocean waves, extended in long array beyond the 
glistening waters. Such, ah ! such are sweet affec- 
tion's memories, gilding the humblest details, shed- 
ding on them a bloom of life^ and love, and promise, 
immortal buds of man's first prime. 

Half my good father's slender pittance went to 
sustain his family, and half, more than half, per* 
chance, in aid of the else perishing poor — those whom 
sharp exactions and dreary winters had driven to the 
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wall. If we partook of few dainties, we rarely wanted 
breads at least of home confection^ not to mention the 
rough abundance of the soil. " Darlings," our mother 
has sometimes said, ''our larder boasts a scant supply/' 
What of that ? Some wanderer had been comforted 
and relieved, evoking benisons from heaven. Yet 
quickly, quickly would the salmon, grouse, and moun- 
tain-roe replace what had been spent. And were 
there not, withal, potatoes steaming fragrant, flaked 
honey, and milk fresh from the cow } If we did not 
feast, we at least enjoyed with thankful relish a tem* 
perate meal. Rarely, indeed, did heaped-up luxuries 
equal our simple repasts, or costliest wines those 
draughts from the spring. 

From time to time long strings of ponies would 
bring in fuel from the moors. Mighty, in truth, was 
the aid which the great peat-bog yielded in respect 01 
setting at naught the else chilling influences of storm 
and gloom. And while huge turf fires blazed on the 
capacious hearth, rockets would flash and spindles 
birl from noon till eve. Often, too, the belated way- 
farer, dropping in, would recruit his exhausted en- 
ergies with such refection as we could place before 
him. Basking i' the bleeze, he would, perchance, 
recount how Kenneth and his cattle were well soused 
at the ford, or how Alick and his hogs, belike, had 
been maist smoored i* the snaw. Meanwhile, we 
young folk would betake us to the little parlour, 
where, with song and dance and merry laugh, we 
whiled the nimble hours away. 
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FLORA. 

Flora was the daughter of a neighbouring laird, a 
man fond of hard days, and nights yet harden His 
principal solace was the bottle, and, more especially, 
such companions as the bottle brought around him« 
He fondly loved his daughter ; and yet his rough, dip-* 
tracted household would have proved a sorry outlet, 
had it not been her great good fortune to possess an 
aunt in Edinburgh, with whom, partly as companion^ 
and partly to realise what are termed modern accom- 
plishments, she spent much of her time. 

Amply, indeed, did Flora avail herself of the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded her. With these, too, were 
happily blended the impressions left by an early lost, 
yet admirable mother, inducing a thoughtfulness not 
often witnessed at such early years. Otherwise, 
Flora was of a temperament most joyous, and when 
with us could, in homely Scottish phrase, " pu' berries, 
and paidle i' the burn wi' the lave." After a time, 
however — for, as I have said, her father's rude, though 
kindly associates, poorly enough replacing the good 
aunt's solicitous care — Flora's visits became more and 
more infrequent. And thus, like some young bird 
which hovers about the parental nest, loath to leave, 
yet not all unwilling to depart, had she fluttered for a 
time beside our quiet home, until she disappeared, we 
had almost begun to think, for ever. 

" And how is Miss Flora ? and when heard you fra! 
her last ?'* were questions which invariably beset the 
Laird whenever he crossed our humble threshold, or 
when, as sometimes happened, storm or time bestead, 
we paused beside his only too hospitable fireside. 
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'* Weel IS she, by my fa'," would he exclaim in reply; 
'* and when the lassie 's weel a 's weel ; only I wish she 
werena sicken a while awa\" After a time, indeed, he 
became impatient wholly. ** What ! " he would cry, 
" is my sister, then, gaen to keep my ae bairn," as he 
fondly termed her, "awa* for aye ?" So with belted 
plaid and muckle hose abune the knee, he e'en rode 
oflf one day to Edinburgh, and striding, bonneted and 
plaided just as he was, into one of his sister^s selectest 
reunions, asked bluntly for his dochten Home she 
must perforce go; but it was with the tacit under- 
standing that, soon as might be, she was to return to 
Edinburgh again: for Flora had become as a very 
child to her devoted relative, who deemed the Laird — ► 
whom indeed she seldom saw — no better than a High- 
land savage, and his abode, with all its belongings, as 
utterest barbarism. No adoption, no fusion of inter- 
ests or of blood, could, in truth, well prove more bind« 
ing or complete than were those bonds of love and kin- 
dred that already subsisted between aunt and niece. 

• k . . • • • 

But now, behold the magic period had come round, 
which was to transmute unwitting, innocent girlhood 
into glorious womanhood. Yes, the magic transfor- 
mation, the well-nigh angelic transfiguration, was alt 
complete, and sweetest Flora was no more a child. 

I had been out with dog and gun about the hills^ 
and was returning, trolling some motiveless ditty, 
slowly homewards, when brisk Mysie our lowland 
maid came towards me with a bound, and a '' Ken ye 
na, Maister David, that this young leddy, the Laird's 
ae dochter, is hame arice mair fra* Edinburgh toun." 
Composing, quickly as I might, my startled looks and 
wind-tossed hair, I hastened in the direction of oiir cot- 
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tage door. As I did so, a sweet maidenly presence — 
our Flora, indeed, and yet not our Flora — advanced 
towards me, and, tendering a small white hand, in 
winning accents asked nte how I did. At once, I was 
as if stricken through heart and soul. It was, in truth^ 
love at sight, love even on the instant. It was, it was 
my ancient playmate, was no other than Flora — ^but 
ah ! how changed 1 Were it from the earthly to the 
heavenly life, there could well be no mutation greater. 
It is not that in the child, the girl, there does not sub«» 
sist the true celestial element, as that in the woman 
there is a superadded something diviner, lovelier stilL 

Yes, there she stood in all the winning witchery of 
her years, hardly conscious, and yet not quite uncon- 
scious either, of its influence. , Her form, her glance* 
her upright queen-like bearing, the heaving of her 
gentle bosom, her voice's dulcet resonance, the per- 
fume of her white attire, the rich tresses of her braided 
hair, bore each their subtle share in that charmed 
effluence that came in one delicious rush on the en- 
chanted senses. The metamorphosis in ^11 its sweet 
reality was complete, as well as that of my poor spell- 
bound heart along with it No errant knight, I 
venture to assert, e'er felt, with all his chivalry, a 
deeper, truer reverence than what I then and there 
experienced. Penetrated with an infinite respect, a 
newly-discovered ecstasy, I stood like one entranced, 
forgetting utterance. 

" And will you not then speak, brother?" whispered 
Eunice, sHly conscious ; " or do you indeed forget our 
Flora } " And had I then forgotten her 1 I know not 
what I faltered out, for my tongue refused its ministry. 
The sweetest confusion had come over me. My rustic 
garb, that wild environment, those homely precincts, 
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my own unworthiness, all seemed unmeet for so much 
excellence. But soon with accents than any honey 
sweeter, Flora restored me to my self*possession, and» 
in a little we were conversing gaily, as if months not 
years had severed us. Such, such then are the fasci- 
nations of youth and love and beauty that Time him* 
self shall be no more ere he transcend them. 

Yes, she had a thousand things to say to me, many 
a moot-inquiry to settle. Were those rowans and 
elder-trees in which we used to sit and swing so still 
in being? was the dear lake-shore pebbly as ever.' and 
did I quite remember the stepping-stones across the 
bum where, essaying to bear her over, I had suffered 
her to fall in? Thus, with question and rejoinder 
endless, the hours sped fleetly by until darling mother, 
on household cares intent, came in with her cakes, her 
berries, and her creams. Our slight refection over, 
the piano was thrown open, whereupon song and reel 
and wild strathspey, with many a snatch of melody 
between, followed in long array. But happiness like 
this, ah, me 1 was never made to last For, as the 
dear bard has sweetly sung and said — 

" O nicht bin ich geboren zu solchem Paradies, 
Au8 dem mit Blitzesflamme des Himmehzorn mich wies/' 

Soon, all too soon, alas I these precious moments van* 
ished, and this ever-memorable evening came to a 
close. I was set apart to convoy our youthful guest 
to her home, after which, enchanted glorified as from 
earth to highest heaven, I wandered spell-bound till 
morning gray. 

To be with Flora, to bask in the light of her sunny 
eyes, with me was to live. How, without the sweet 
enchantments of her presence and her smiles I had 
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lived so lohgfy I am sure I know not Never was I en^ 
tirely happy save when with her, and day or hour now 
never passed without its own entrancing record. I 
could have kissed the soil where Flora trod, the every 
spot whereon her arms had lain. She never left my 
sight, even, that I did not experience yearnings un-* 
utterable .for her return. I went I am sure I know 
not whither, spent hours half conscious by babbling 
fountain or murmuring stream. The leaves, as they 
hung overhead, seemed edged with purple and gold, 
the winds hymned anthems amid the pines, and the 
birds, for I heard them, whispered the story of my 
love amid the green glades as, from time to time, 
some long-drawn sigh or half-delirious rhapsody be-» 
3poke at once my happiness and my pain. 

'' Ja, was ich denke, singt sie 
Laut schmettemd, dass es schallt, 
Mein zartliches Geheimniss 
Weiss schon der ganze Wald." 

I was sick, but kneysr not whence the smart, was ill, 
but had no care for cure. Still, yet still, when 
Ronald my brother, with boyish gibe and jeer, came 
bounding past, or as, oblivious of time and tide, I 
would return late homeward, inklings of the dear 
delicious truth would, I confess, beset me. I never 
indeed distinctly avowed it to myself — should not for 
worlds have confided it to another. And yet, when 
clasped to a mother's tender heart would I say how 
fondly I loved her } For the poor heart, laden with 
love's perfume, heavy with its ecstasy, longed to 
utter the confession which yet the lips refused to tell. 
No ; my treasured secret none should know, my rash 
aspirings no one learn. Who in truth suspected, for 
iwho could suspect me ? The very thought was dis- 
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traction. Such, ah I such, then,. are the fond longings, 
the bitter-sweet aspirings of the time, the glad, the 
happy time, that never can return. 

I was in some respects as one who, being himself 
blinded, imagines that no one else can see. My 
secret, was, however, a secret to no one but myself, 
was in fact written on each and every act and move- 
ment of my life. I was, nevertheless, soon undeceived, 
and that thoroughly. I had been out somewhere, 
anywhere indeed, so that only I should be alone. 
Cradled in a leafy elder, sole growth of |he spot, I 
gave myself up to musings measureless as the sands 
on ocean's strand. No magician, surely, ever reared 
such golden palaces, or employed in their construc- 
tion half the jewels I did. But other utterances than 
those of my imagination-— utterances, too, not without 
their sweetness — here broke in upon my reveries. 

*' Maister David I Maister David I y ir wantin', wantin'. 
Waes me, the ne'er-do-weel!" repeated Poor Mysie 
when she obtained no response. '* Weel, am sure, a 
wish a wor deed, but he's gane clean daft syne this 
young leddy, the Laird'? dochter, has come hame." I 
too, and yet not quite either, coi^ld almost have wished 
to die. What, and had it then come to this, that I 
was the family laughing-stock. Far from coming 
hon\e, indeed, I betook myself to the wild hill-§ides, 
and late and eerie in truth was the hour ere I ven- 
tured to return. 

Bolts and bars to our abode there were none ; so, 
having gently unclosed the outer door, I was proceed- 
ing quietly to my chamber when, all at once, with 
light in hand, my father issued from his little study, 
and brought me in. 

'' David, my son," he said, with simple earnestness, 
^ it is time to resume your work, now long, in truth 
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too long, interrupted. For weeks, I think, a book 
has not once been seen in your hands. From mom 
till eve, almost without rest or intermission, you wan- 
der ceaselessly. No willy-of-the-wisp was surely -ever 
half so erratic Come, my boy" — for my cheeks b^^n 
to tingle, and blushes to irradiate my features — "you 
need never be ashamed. It is quite right for a youth 
to love, but marriage is a long look forward. How 
should a wife beseem one who might not earn her 
bread ? Be a man, only a man then, in achievement 
as in purpose, and you shall marry, indeed, my every 
blessing along with you. Meanwhile, however, you 
must work and toil and strive." And so saying, in- 
voking the while heaven's cljoicest gifts upon my head, 
he passed on to his repose; As for myself, I knew 
not well what had befallen me. Like the angels of the 
Talmud, I had been precipitated from heaven to earth, 
and none the less effectively because loving hearts afid 
kindest hands had combined to break the fall. 

As thus I stood, abashed, irresolute, all at once 
soft arms encircled me, sweetest kisses were showered 
on lips and cheeks and hair. They were a tender 
mother's fond caresses. " My child! my child!" it was 
all that she could say, as fast and firm she strained 
me to her beating breast 

Oh, my mother ! sweet, sweet be your repose, and 
light the mould that presses on your self-sacrificing 
bosom ! 
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And now there came cheery doings; it was our 
darling sister's wedding-day. There was quite a; 
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gathering of clans— -Macdonalds, Frasers, Macpher* 
sons, all were there. Such pipings and such dancing, 
with what huge consumption of strong drinks, were 
surely never seen. Beloved Eunice I those were in«> 
deed days of joyousness ; and yet, ere the short year 
was come and spent, triumphant pibrochswere changed 
into wailing coronachs, as the sad procession wound 
its last, lone way to the burying-place amid the hills* 
It had been light, and life, and hope— now, alas I all 
turned into unappeasable regret and gloom. Our 
sweetest sister perished giving birth to a son. 

"Friends," said my father to the assembled mourners, 
'' as we come into this earthly state, so, one day, must 
we abandon it 'Tis man's allotted course. And yet 
none the less is spiritual progress the great intent and 
lofty complement of our mortality. But still is such 
bereavement hard, ah 1 hard to bear. It is so for all 
hearts, but doubly so for mine, which never once 
dreamed of losing thus the wisest, dearest, best of 
daughters. My child/' and here his voice — that 
voice, so soft, and sad, and low, faltered — "my 
precious, lost darling is gone, whither, one day, 
we all must go. That fond heart, those truthful 
lips and sweetest lineaments, lie stilled and quieted 
for ever. And yet, oh, friends! she is not all lost 
to us : that trusting soul is now transfigured as 
with the very light of heaven. My child is not 
wholly dead, nor yet sleeping, but bright, exul^ 
tant, beautiful, with senses, perchance, more perfect 
— hopeful with those who hope, loving with those 
who love, free of every world, exempt from every 
care, advancing without a stop or stay, the inmate of 
highest heaven. Save with the spirit's eye, her I 
cannot see, but me she surely sees, and, doubtless. 
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fain would comfort, in this valley of uncertainty. 
And now, alas! I have lost her, though presently, 
when God willeth, shall she find me. For, oh, my 
friends ! I am old and stricken. Eunice, my daughter I 
why did you go before ? " 

More, perchance, he might have said, but more he 
was become wholly powerless to utter. A parent's 
anguish, in truth, was no longer to be restrained, and, 
sinking back into our arms, the good, fond father gave 
way to. a passion of unavailing tears. 

Our wise, our gentle sister was now, as men are 
wont to phrase it, indeed no more. And yet, in the 
better, the diviner sense, as our beloved parent had 
so well expressed it, I felt, knew, that she was in 
truth set free — made, in fact, a participator in the real, 
the celestial life, for ever. It was not wholly right, 
then, whatever might prove our bereavements, to 
dwell overmuch on death's harder, cruder linea« 
ments, to the prejudice of the better, brighter aspects 
of that grand, that exalted mystery. We revolt be- 
cause we cannot hold instant commerce with the un- 
seen ; for this our human sense suffices not. And 
yet. He who framed the white lilies, .the unfathomed 
depths of human tenderness and love, has, I felt inti- 
mately assured, compensations measureless in reserve 
for us. 

Ofttimes I have fancied — almost more than fancied 
-—that our dearest sister was at hand and nigh ; and 
although we could not, as a material presence, see or 
hear her, nevertheless that, in the spirit's depths, she 
could both see and hear us. Governed as thus by 
love and reason, the imagination for sure yields intui-^ 
tions which, if they have not the seal of entirest cer* 
tainty, our reason, as some would have it do, is not 
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called upon to disavow. The higher, more perfect 
life which succeeds this earthly one must, I submit, 
add to, not detract from, our powers. Provided only 
that it be congruous with our moral and intellectual 
requirements, well-considered speculation, I claim to 
think, is, in every respect, justifiable. There are, in 
tfuth, facts — spiritual facts, whatever some may say 
— quite other than those which are merely felt or 
weighed in scales. It is the characteristic, as it is the 
bane, of mere materialism, that it knows nothing, 
admits nothing, beyond the finger-ends. Countless, 
yes, countless, are those dear convictions which the 
heart may well accept, peradventure, unrecognised by 
the senses, man's intelligence,/^ sey may prove reluc** 
tant to take them in« 

"My Eunice, then" — I have apostrophised her — 
" although no longer a sharer in this warm life, and we 
cannot, alas ! take you to our bosoms as before, yet 
fondly as ever do we cherish your dear image in our 
hearts. Freed from matter's trammels, you traverse 
at will creation's fields, list to celestial voices, gaze on 
scenes which mortal eye has never witnessed, or mortal 
fancy once depictured. They prayed, my sister, for 
your soul's repose. Yet, as now well you know, the 
soul reposes not, but exults, strives, and expands for 
ever. Ah, sister ! a brother loves you. Never shall 
I forget you, Eunice, heart's treasured darling, never. 
When, haply, joy awaits or sorrow's pangs assail me, 
then, sister, shall I commune with you, and hear, or 
think I hear, your gentlest utterances. 'Brother,' 
you would say, * is it well with you ? It is so with, 
me, my brother ; and oh ! may it be ever so with you, 
.brother ! ' " 

Often, yeS|0ften,have those sweetest accents seemed 
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to float around nie, now high at hand, again as melt- 
ing into infinite distance — all mingled with clang of 
harp-strings and angels* exultant voices, as they 
hymned the divine mercies or proclaimed the glori- 
ous destinies of man. And then, when all was still, 
a joy transcending utterance, coupled with a sense of 
boundless peace, would take possession of heart and 
souL 
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But other troubles and perplexities, alas ! now 
awaited me. My Flora's father had journeyed to 
the unseen land. After a series of prolonged excesses, 
sufKce to say it, he sickened and he died. Then indeed 
sounds of woe, drear evidence of deepest tribulation 
and despair, in every form of Celtic utterance, burst 
from far hill-side and lonely glen. The perished 
chieftain was the last of his long line. While time 
should run, no other one might boast his insignia or 
wear his name, lead his trusted followers to the 
battle-front, exult in their successes, or mourn over 
their defeats. The estate — ^such was the pitiless law 
of Scottish entail, all regardless of the claims of 
occupants or the merits of survivors — went but to 
increase the already-swollen possessions of an absent 
landowner. 

The clansmen dreaded — alas! their fears were 
justified by many a fell precedent — the horrors of 
eviction, nor were they long impending^ The factor, or 
" awgent," as he preferred to style himself— a hard, un- 
scrupulous underling from one of the southern county 
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towns — soon gave them to understand what lay in 
store for them. He dealt by Highlandmen much as 
he would do by the wildlings of the waste. Their 
upright, manly stature^ erect and careless bearing, 
were as gall and wormwood to his cankered, sullen 
soul. He would have had them stooped and crouch- 
ing like himself, however little that might avail. His 
convictions tallied indeed with the concliisions of 
those who had made the noteworthy discovery that 
human beings were simply as machines for realising 
material gain to him and his. Man's welfare other- 
wise never once entered into his calculations. The 
fallow-deer, the winged bird, might claim harbourage 
and protection ; not so oppressed humanity — that was 
quite another matter. To reasoners of Girngate's 
stamp— and he was but one of many — a horse, a swine, 
nay, a heap of roots or merest cornsheaf, was of greater 
moment than a human being, whom they could not 
profitably coerce — money, in fine, of infinite desert as 
contrasted with man, its maker. 

They did not in truth avow such sentiments 
nakedly, but, stripped of verbiage, and reduced ad 
absurdam^ their doctrines sustained no other inference. 
Saddest of sad delusions ! The material world is man's 
birthright, as the unseen world is his inheritance ; and 
a single human being, a beggar or an outcast were it, 
endowed with an immortal and progressive soul, is 
before all the kine and swine, the sheep, deer, and asses 
that earth sustains. 

Much has been said, and rightly said, touching the 
ravages of Tartar, Vandal, and Hun ; but what Hun, 
or Tartar, or Vandal, I would ask, in practised cruelty 
and barbarity ever surpassed the evicting lady or 
gentleman, who, justified by no rule of conquest or 
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plea of victory, can thrust, not merely fellow-creatures^ 
but fellow-countrymen and countrywomen, from their 
natal, their only, home ? How many have thus been 
cast on the world's cold charity — last sad refuge of the 
destitute — ^perished in swampy wildernesses or the 
sea's abyss, the ever-compassionate angels who watch 
over the dear interests of crushed humanity alone 
may tell. In Celtic Scotland and Ireland alike, it 
has been a people's outgoing, the eviction — and, to a 
saddening extent, the extermination — of a race, their 
warm hopes, joys, and utterances for ever. 

Considerations like these, however, held little sway 
with Girngate. Driven by his employers, incited, 
moreover, by his own hard, unscrupulous nature, he 
had the audacity to proclaim that man, after all, was 
not the ingredient which lent this round world its 
chiefest value and importance. ** Naw," as in his bar- 
barous utterances he was wont to phrase it, ** mon is 
joost a prawducer; fauc as deeth, sirs! fauc as deeth!" 
So, when the hapless creatures, '' small crofters and 
others," as in the narratives of the dreary period they 
are named, came beseechingly around him, entreating 
mercy, asking for delay, he would, in his peculiar 
jargon, harangue them at length anent black-cattle 
and hogs, and capital and stots; winding up with 
telling them, that the land of their birth, the soil 
whereon they had abode from infancy, wherein moul- 
dered their fathers' bones and their little ones taken 
before their time, despite this their ancient tenure, a 
thousand years or more, was not, should not, never 
could be theirs. And thus — 

Expelled from land and home, coercion drear, > 

To seek precarious refuge on the far-off shore, 

How great is their distress, for, ah ! the welling tear 
Courses down cheeks which joy should light no more. 
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It was the old unequal struggle betwixt might and 
right, in which the weaker are sure to go to the wall. 
In fine, with Girngate and his patrons, humanity 
found less favour than the brute amid the pasture or 
the weed on the wall. It was his purpose, then, as 
he repeated to hoary age, indignant manhood, trem- 
bling woman, affrighted infancy, as they cowered low 
before him, his fixed, immitigable purpose, to turn the 
whole concern, into a run for sheep, " fauc as deeth, 
sirs I fauc as deeth ! Ye may gong, a sail na harry ye 
for a day or maybe twa days ; but gin ye dinnaw, 
God, a sail unroof ye, and then ye may gong, maun 
joost gong, to the muckle block deil gin ye wull." 

Heavens ! was it come to this ? and was there no 
strong paternal hand to avert such tyranny, sternly 
reminding landlords that they too were but men, 
bound to foster and protect, as some, to their eternal 
honour, had fostered and protected, their helpless 
dependent tenantry ? Was an institution, really 
divine, thus to be set aside at the beck and bidding 
of a ruthless, reckless proprietary, thrusting young 
and old, without resource or shadow of redress, from 
the land of their nativity for ever ? 

Fathers clenched dirk and claymore, mothers wept, 
and children wailed ; ah, me I how they wept and 
wailed ! but it availed them not. Heaven's Lord 
might heed their prayer, but their own lord was 
pitiless as the stone. So the savage mandate went 
forth; and to cite the infamous record, "notices of 
ejectment were served, roofs and huts were pulled 
down. Some retreated to hill-side caves, while 
others were pursued and captured in the moun- 
tains," And now lofty ships came to the sea-lochs 
and lone bays, presently to become yet lonelier; for 

B 
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the last time the bagpipes sounded on the thistle- 
belted strand^ and; for the last time too, the glens 
returned the echoes of the tearful coronach. Men, 
as they bade farewell to the fair green straths, wild 
heughs, and sunny dells they should not see in life 
again, cast them on their faces, champing the soil in 
their bitter agony. 

Cha tillf cha till, cha till sin tuile — ^we return, they 
said, we return, we return no more. Chill winds 
sweep past the abandoned hearths, weeds wave over 
the neglected graves. There are no more blithe 
gatherings in Blair Athol ; no lithe-limbed Highlander 
treads the course of the forsaken Dee ; the Suther- 
landshire clearings are cleared indeed ; and desolation 
reigns triumphant in Ross, Forfar, and Braemar. 
By Aboyne and Ballater the few shepherds even 
disappear; for, where sheep depasture, the red- deer 
refuse to go. The now sad and silent waste, alas ! 
meets one at every turn. Instead of the stalworth 
Gael, his plaided wife and child, wide regions alone 
display grim factors and their bothy-lodged underlings, 
or perchance some pouched, beleathered Cockney, 
sole representatives of the ancient manhood of the 
soil. Ah ! what would it signify to a mighty people, 
what would the poor cost have been to have purchased 
out these hilly lands, and presented them, on military 
tenure if you will, to the brave old inhabitants for 
ever ? Yes, landlords have consummated, rulers have 
tamely permitted, a crying injustice, one unhappily 
easier far to perpetrate than to undo. What, what 
only if some dire Nemesis should overtake them 
one day ! 
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THE STORM. 

Winter had now set in with unusual severity. Far 
and wide the snowy waste extended on every. side. 
Sweetest Flora was spending her last evening at the 
manse. On the morrow she was to leave the High- 
lands, as it proved, never to return. Already the hour 
for parting had sounded, and, while Flora adjusted 
her scarf of gray tartan, I stood prepared, Bran, my 
dog, bounding and baying, with anticipated delight, 
to accompany her. Our wayside converse wore the 
sad impress of the occasion. Yes, there was a tremor 
in my darling's accents and sighs, alas I alternated 
with tears. Soon, however, her spirits rallied, and 
she became even-toned and cheerful as before. 

The dainty touch of that gloved and perfumed 
hand was hardly felt as my sweet companion leaned 
lightly on my arm. Tranquil as yet was the evening, 
and tranquil I trusted it might continue, were the 
drifts to overwhelm me on my return. But soon, too 
soon, the fierce winds came booming down the long 
strath, ploughing deep furrows as they swept amid 
the snow. Closer and ever closer clung dear Flora, 
with involuntary shudder, to my side, and proudly yet 
anxiously did I sustain her. The crisis, however, 
proved yet nigher than it seemed. We had now 
reached a* certain pass, a short cut amid the hills. 
When calm it was well, else it seemed the gathering 
place of all the storms. The faint impress of our 
passing footfall already was obliterated, when, sud- 
denly, the clouds were rent asunder, as if by mortal 
hand, while the mighty blasts sped onwards, im- 
pelled by more than mortal power. With these we 
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might still contend, but how were we to deal with 
the eddying drifts which, like Canadian tourmente or 
much dreaded Norseman's fanarek, rose sheer amid 
the dark gloom, or churned in sullen masses, no un- 
faithful image of the tumultuous sea. Sturdy manhood 
might do battle with them, but a woman, young and 
tenderly reared, oh ! it made the blood run cold. but to 
think of it 

Cheering, then, as best I might, my shrinking yet 
still resolute companion, I braced myself to the 
encounter. The fitful currents came eddying from 
every point, air, earth, and heaven . seemed to mingle 
in the blast ; while, to crown our discomfiture, I found 
that we had wandered from the track. Whichever 
way I turned, each landmark was obliterated, obscured 
in the huge bewildering haze. To this was now to be 
added the oppressive consciousness of hidden dan- 
gers, lochs and alpine precipices, where one false step 
would engulf us for ever. But these, haply avoided, 
we might not the less stray far into the untrodden 
recesses of the wilderness, and perish ere a succour- 
ing hand should interpose. Ah ! if but for a mo- 
ment I had dared to leave my precious charge, I 
would have darted north, south, east, west, in fine, to 
every point of the compass in succession, until, perad- 
venture, I had regained the way. 

** Do it if you will," she said, when for a moment I 
had given utterance to the half-formed wish ; " or 
rather do it not, for my strength is ebbing fast, and I 
feel, I feel I should not like to die alone." The 
light I assured her should leave my eyes, the blood 
my heart, ere I abandoned her. " I thank you infi- 
nitely," she faltered out, essaying to laugh a little as 
she. spoke, "although jtny prospect of requiting you 
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is fast drawing I fear to a close." And now, confid-» 
ing in my youthful strength, I would fain have taken 
my dear companion in my arms and borne her some« 
where in safety away. Right earnestly did I entreat 
her, but she would not listen to my plea. '* No/' she 
rejoined, *' it may not, cannot be. It were utterest sel<* 
Ashness to permit an effort which could but precipi** 
tate your destruction without averting mine." And 
now, in moving accents, she urged me to think of my 
own safety only. I assured her I should perish first 
The one remaining alternative, I then felt, was 
to despatch the dog. "Hie home," I said, "good 
Bran ! hie homel" Most unwilling was he to comr 
ply!; but recognising, apparently, the urgency of the 
situation, he plunged at length amid the swirling 
drifts, and in another instant had disappeared. He 
was our last, our only hope, and forlorn indeed we 
felt after his departure. Now, as if by common 
consent, we remained stationary, since it seemed alike 
unavailing to advance as to recede. Strive to evade 
them as we might, the white wreaths clomb higher 
and yet higher on our persons, and it seemed but too 
evident that in a very little we must needs disappear 
beneath them. 

All the harrowing tales, and they were far from 
few, of wanderers who had perished amid the snow^ 
now came crowding on my memory, as the drear 
presentiment crossed my mind that weeks, nay 
.months, might perchance elapse ere our poor remains, 
disinterred by the elements, should be discerned by 
the passing shepherd or casual wayfarer. And then 
it was— constrained,, in fact, to immediate action, and 
reflecting how travellers storm-beset had been known 
to suffer the white sheets to cover them, converting 
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thus a dangerous enemy into a fostering friend — that 
I began to turn rapidly round and round, pounding 
at the same time with alternate foot, and pressing 
with back and shoulder in such wise as to form at 
length a sort of recess, or chamber in the snow. This, 
the falling masses quickly covered in, a fissure or 
cranny, which I managed to keep open with my stick 
at the top, excepted. 

The shelter, all imperfect as it was, thus hastily 
improvised, such is the force of contrast, appeared 
little less than a newly-discovered paradise. Quickly, 
I proceeded to chafe my dear companion's hands, 
and, in spite of many a protest, wrapped her in my 
plaid. When the tempest abated, such was my firm 
intent, we should abandon our precarious refuge 
and flee. Friends and neighbours, too, alarmed 
at our protracted absence, and further apprised of 
our situation by the dog, in case he succeeded in 
getting back, would be apt to take up the search, 
and perhaps rescue us ere it proved too late. While 
thus uneasily pondering, dear Flora's head fell softly 
on my breast, and a slumber, which I had not the 
heart to interrupt, charmed all her pains and cares 
away. With breathings faintly audible her gentle 
bosom rose and fell, sweetest perfume exhaled from 
her clustering hair, meanwhile a light, subdued, yet 
solemn, pervaded our sheltering cell. The gale 
might rage without, but peace and serenity none the 
less bore sovereignty within. Jaded, well-nigh ex- 
hausted, by protracted physical effort and mental 
tension, what wonder if I too came to experience 
sweet oblivion beneath the snow. 

''Flora," I had adjured her, "you may not, I must 
not, venture to repose." But lead seemed to weigh 
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down the eyelids, seal the lips, even as I spoke. It 
was indeed difficult, perhaps impossible, thus passive, 
to withstand the drowsy influence. Every precaution 
within our reach had been taken, and the conscious- 
ness, however delusive, of security, seemed for the 
time complete. During those so delicious instants 
the charmed senses were blunted to impressions from 
without, and, in short, we slumbered though buried in 
the drift. 

Two, four hours may thus have passed unheeded 
away, when I was roused, imperfectly indeed and with 
difficulty, by the blare of trumpet, the discharge of 
firearms, and the shouts, now near now remote, of 
men and boys. I could also, I thought, distinguish 
the baying of a hound, commingled with the clang of 
Highland pipes, played with uncommon energy. 
Such, however, was the sort of lethargy in which we 
were alike plunged, that these impressions had passed 
almost unheeded away, when a sound, more forceful 
far than wild wind's rush or blast of bugle-horn, came 
pealing on our now thoroughly roused senses. It 
was my father's voice. The words were few and 
simple, but they were full, ah ! so full of poignant 
grief and care. They were naught but "Flora, Flora ! 
my child, my child I " In very truth, they were my 
dear father's accents, but mingled with and obscured 
by the rushing feet and eager whinings of poor Bran. 
I now essayed to speak, but, for the moment, words 
came not at my call, until at length, and as if by 
a mighty effort, I was able to utter the one word, 
" Father I " 

It was enough, I had been overheard, we were 
saved. A sonorous voice, repeating the glad Eureka, 
recalled the seekers. It was indeed my well-loved 
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father/ it was my brother Ronald, it was the piper 
Kenneth, it was my good dog Bran. Alarmed by 
the tempest, as well as by the dog s arrival alone, 
dreading indeed the worst, they had hastened to 
Flora's by a different and longer route, and there 
found their worst apprehensions confirmed. We must 
have proceeded, they concluded, by the stormy pass, 
and already, it might be, were buried beneath the 
drifts. So gathering hurriedly a few followers, the best 
of fathers and of brothers, attended and in some wise 
guided by the dog, proceeded on their doubtful quest. 

To dig with hand and foot, and rescue us from our 
living grave, took, indeed, little more time to accom- 
plish than to narrate. The sense of chill, on first 
exposure, however, was poignant in the extreme. 
Quickly, as the precarious footing would permit. 
Flora was borne to the nighest available refuge; 
while, by leaning on a brother's trusty arm, I was 
enabled to accompany her. Once housed, our torpid 
limbs were chafed and warmed, after which, blazing 
fires and cordial restoratives soon did the rest. It 
seemed well-nigh certain, had the storm not abated, 
and so permitted our release, that erelong we must 
have slept the last sleep. I experienced, indeed, 
little after-inconvenience ; not so, however, my gentle 
comrade. I, like some oaken sapling, was robust 
and vigorous, whereas she was slender, fragile as the 
lily on its stem. 

When first my anxious relatives essayed to track 
us amid the pathless waste, they crossed andrecrossed 
the stormy pass, shot into each winding corry, essayed 
many a lone recess far amid the devious heather. 
We might, they ventured to conjecture, have dis- 
covered soqie safe refuge, in cave or sheltered spot, 
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by cairn or moss*grown stone. Many such, indeed, 
they explored ; but we came not forth ; so again and 
again had they returned upon their track, my dog, 
with the unerring instincts and strong affections of 
his kind, aiding and abetting them to the uttermost. 
But for him, . the generous brute, last hope and reli- 
ance of his master in extremity, we must needs have 
perished ; for who of human kind might trace, as he 
did, aught of life beneath that white expanse ? My 
good father and manly brother, indeed, rescued me ; 
but they had also preserved my Flora. Heaven 
might requite them, I never could, When first we 
were delivered from our cavern in the drift, I uttered 
one only word, and to it there was but a single 
response. It was " Flora" — it was "David ; " and then 
I felt, knew, as I had not before felt or known, that 
she was mine, as already I was hers for ever. 
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Flora had returned to Edinburgh, my father was 
become infirm and old, while my mother, of child 
bereft, pined slowly, visibly away. As for myself, 
joy and sorrow strangely mingled in my heart ; I 
was about to abandon the wild Highlands, all uncer- 
tain of return. Yet wherefore wild, or why so lone 
and drear I The Highlands, in truth, were there ; 
but, alas ! there were no longer men. Canadian 
forests, or the pitiless ocean, India's sun-scorched 
plains, or the slimy wynds of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, instead of breezy height and cheery dell, were 
now the last sad refuge of my countrymen. And 
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yet were the Highlands theirs — ^theirs, at least, in 
part, by every just prescriptive title, in truth, by 
nature's own good tenure. Never, in this world, was 
there greater injustice than their spoliation. The 
clearance system has handed over myriads to do fell 
battle with vice, despair, and misery. Better, yes 
better far, were it to perish outright than to die by 
inches in aguish swamps, or as wretched outcasts in the 
fever-smitten, dirt-polluted, vice-besmirched haunts 
of great cities. One may now wander amid the vast 
Scottish despobladosy at least in some directions, from 
early morn till dewy eve, and never pecchance meet 
trace of human foot, hear aught but the wild bee's 
hum, the murmur of the rushing stream, discern 
nothing living, save the wood-pigeon, as it wings its 
way amid the thicket, or the startled deer, as it flits 
along the heather. Ross, Inverness, Forfar, and 
Sutherland attest alike the desolation of the soil, a 
soil now handed over to solitude and sheep. 

Merciful Heaven! and are the Highlands, then, no 
longer fitting nurseries for faithful women, sinewy 
men ? Yes, the time may one day come when we 
shall rue what we have done, and failed alike to do. 
I contest no just rights ; but I do contend for those 
so scandalously foreclosed, in Celtic Scotland and 
Ireland alike, of the whilom occupants of the soil. 
Had the heads of families been but suffered to remain, 
each on some little croft or freehold of his own, 
noblest results, my life upon it, would have well 
repaid the generous outlay. In the Channel Islands, 
Flanders, France, Switzerland, Austria, Prussia, Rus- 
sia even, and the Americas, the cultivators' interests 
have been carefully attended to ; while we, who so 
ceaselessly boast our unequalled intelligence, good- 
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ness, greatness, and enlightenment, have permitted 
unscrupulous proprietors, male and female, to hunt 
out, and too often virtually exterminate, the ancient 
inhabitants. Swedish and Norseland vales, far to- 
wards the icy pole, are tilled by willing, contented 
bonders^ the land their own for ever. Are these 
northern vales, then, better suited for human use and 
occupancy than our own ? I deny it utterly, as many 
a spot yet green amid the silent waste, assures me. 
Do not, then, oh I do not root out the Highlander ! 
If you cannot wholly undo, at least do not aggravate, 
bygone spoliation I Spare, spare the Highlander, 
and do not convert, so utterly, his uplaiid home into 
preserves for sheep, mere nurseries for larch and 
pine. 

I took fresh leave of all my haunts, visited and 
revisited them every one. Spots wherein I had 
lingered in sunny infancy, or during dreamy adoles- 
cence, had become as part of my own soul. The 
terraced of Glenroy I trod again. Whether we ascribe 
them to the people of old, or preferably consider 
them as ancient strands, in each and every case they 
once sustained human foot, generations have left 
their long impress on the soil. Young slnd old, the 
Celt and the Gael, name them as you will, once 
paced that sward, ere Saxon was heard, or English 
itself was spoken, and assuredly long before tree of 
larch or clanging moorfowl had come to fill the place 
of man. But now — my blood boils over at the thought 
— ^they are gone, gone for ever ! Snivelling factors, 
browsing sheep, usurp the dear homesteads of my 
countrymen. The Highlander is away. He will 
not return. Never should those old hills resound to 
song in Erse again. The eagle's plume flits idly by ; 
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nor Highland maid nor Highland man should wear 
it in their bonnets more. 

O'er Highland hill and Highland dell. 

The bracken waves, the heather-bell, 
The moorcock whirs, the eagles soar, 

But man, but man is seen no more. 

I cast myself on a ruined cairn, ruined as were the 
fortunes of my race. Fox-glove and ragwort revelled 
at my feet, the wild birds carolled merrily. My hot 
tears rolled along the suiiny flowers ; ah, God ! could 
they recall the absent and the dead ? I stood upon 
the bridge of Roy, the pipe's wild wail came floating 
on the blast. It was Lochaber, still Lochaber, and 
I shall return no more to Lochaber. The fitful 
strain, it pierced my very soul. Those weary wan- 
derers, the absent and the dead, I, too, perchance, 
should return no more to Lochaber. 

But I am mistaken; the Highlands are not all 
untenanted. Still, yet still are there well-peopled 
spots by mountain strath and fern-girt hill. Arch 
and cross and ruined wall, with many a knoll be- 
tween, mark the lone dwellings of the silent dead. 
The turf lightly covers them. Donald, yes, Donald 
sleeps well. 

By mouldering arch 'neath leafy fern, 
Slumber alike both chief and kern ; 
The loved, the lost, are pass*d away, 
And hearts once fond are ashes gray. 

Some, in truth, lie there, while others, whether \a 
the tumultuous ocean or far away, have found a 
home. Then, despise them not — the dead* Do not 
malign the warm-aflfectioned Highlander. Pawky 
Lowlander, beef-consuming Saxon, there be virtues, 
believe me, irrespective of thrift, possessions beyond 
beef and beer. What will your niggard thrift or 
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sottish cheer avail you in the tomb ? Do souls im- 
mortal take heed to well-hank^d yarn, or have beef 
and beer attractions in the dust ? 

Ah, Celt I hast forgotten thy ancient chivalry, when 
thou didst pour forth thy blood like water, but it 
availed thee not? Thy dreams and fond aspirings 
are scattered to the winds. Even Scotsmen now are 
found to rail at self-government ; as if a people could 
not better conduct its own affairs than insouciant, 
callous office-holders half a thousand miles away. 
Why should not, then, elective local assemblies and 
municipalities everywhere attend to local needs, and, 
co-operating with the central imperial power, enforce 
general interests ; for assuredly Scotland, and the rule 
thereof, belong to Scotsmen and to Scotland. Let 
this be only well realised, and no longer should we 
find her sons wandering to snatch precarious susten- 
ance by land and sea, her daughters pining in dreary 
isolation, or upland dell and lowland shaw a desert 
when they might exult and blossom as the rose, ^ 
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Ronald, the good and faithful Ronald, he too was 
bound eastward. For him, ah, me I no Scottish 
maiden might unwind her plaid, or take him to her 
chaste and faithful bosom. His young heart's 
blood should flow in alien lands, he should hence- 
forth live and die upon a foreign strand. Our good 
father had already urged him to prepare for the Kirk, 
or, failing that, to enter some Glasgow warehouse, or 
writer's office in the county town. 
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" Anything, my father but these ; I never, you 
know, took to the pen. Mine must be a stirring life 
or none. Fain, fain would I abide in Scotland, our 
ain Scotland ; but what am I to do ? Land we have 
none, nor will the iron law of Scottish entail relax a 
tittle in my behalf. Here, then, there is nothing for 
it but to turn huxster, or — ^forgive me, father — to dole 
dogmas from the desk. To the business of writer, 
and its fritter of litigious details, I have the utterest 
distaste ; and to loiter life away as advocate in un- 
productive Edinburgh, I could not, no, I could not 
think of it. No, father mine, as once you taught us 
in the school — 

' Cita mors aut victoria Iseta' — 

' Quick death or joyous victory.* " Then, taking me 
aside, the ardent youth thus fondly unbosomed him- 
self. ** Brother, my affection for you is not for words 
to tell. Some day I may return and find — ^but no, ah, 
no ! father or dear mother I may not expect to find 
in life again — ^'tis nature's course — ^they must follow 
Eunice to the tomb. Were you, indeed, not here to 
solace and foster, never, never should I abandon 
them. I go but to seek the competence which seems 
denied me at home. And should I, should I ever 
return from a land wherein so many of our race have 
found a pillow of clay, I shall halve my earnings 
with you, brother. By your quiet fireside I shall 
make sure of a home, some one to commune with 
touching the days that are gone. But live or die, 
David, I shall send you a token. Never can I forget 
you, my own true brother, never. On me, then, be 
the burthen of our Eunie's child. So soon as he 
verges on manhood^ send the boy to the East Let 
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him wear a soldier's coat or none. As for my sweet- 
heartSy" he gaily added^ " I cannot have them with 
me, but I shall be mindful of them when I am 
gone." 

Humble friend^ and retainers accompanied us, 
fifty milea and more, in the direction of the distant 
haven where the vessel, ere her final departure, should 
put in. " Oh, David ! " exclaimed the deeply-agitated 
youth, when he had embraced his weeping mother, 
and we strode the long strath together, " that bit- 
terest cup is swallowed at last. No, never shall I see 
those old hills or scent heather again. That pibroch 
sounds a parting knell. I gaze upon these scenes 
no more/* 

Our father, unequal to further effort, had paused 
in a wayside hostelry, while I went on to the blue 
waters whence the pilot should return. We stood 
together on the heaving deck. Madly I strained my 
brother to my bosom, fondly, fondly I kissed his hands, 
his lips, his flowing golden hair. Fain, fain would 
I have detained him, but the winds brooked no delay. 
I had to hurry down the side, to part indeed. And 
now the sheeted canvas bellied bravely to the blast, 
and the tall ship, bowing responsive to the elements, 
was fairly under weigh. Ronald stood on the gang- 
way. He waved his hand. I gazed with aching 
eyes long after his manly lineaments had faded from 
my sight. He reaped the bane of Scotland, Ah, 
God ! I never beheld him more. India but added 
him to the multitudes who preceded, and who, alas I 
should follow him. Long years after, there came 
back a maimed and wounded Highlander, one who 
had gone with my brother to the East. Often had 
they fought and bled together. A battle — it was the 
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campaign's last — and the war-worn pair might hope 
to visit home and land again. - 

'* * Kenneth/ exclaimed your brother, in the watches 
of the night, ' we join action in the morn ; but I shall 
not see the setting of another sun. While I slept I 
saw my sister ; she beckoned me to come. Father 
and mother also, they seemed to welcome their son. 
If, then, indeed I fall, take my sword ; it is for my 
sister's child. Tell my brother, tell the boy, that he 
is to be a soldier, like me to fight, like me perchance 
to fall. This likeness, this hair, take them, you know 
to whom. These orders are the last, my Kenneth, 
you shall ever receive from me.* 

** It was early morn," resumed the gallant fellow, 
after pausing to dry his eyes ; " the trumpets sounded 
a battle charge. We fought well. We both were 
wounded, and I tore my scarf to stanch the running 
gore, * Master, dearest master, your wounds bleed 
sore, let us to the rear.' ' My good Kenneth,' he ex- 
claimed, ' 'tis nothing — ^there will be time anon.' So, 
with pipes loudly playing, again we led the van. 
Again we brandished our battle-blades as madly we 
rushed into the thickest of the fray. 

" * We win, my boys, we ' ; but, stricken to the 

heart, the word came not at his call, and we bore him 
away. Once, yes, once he strove to whisper, and 
then he spoke no more. I fell senseless by his side ; 
and when I came to myself, there he lay, as if smiling 
in my face, but pulseless, still, and cold. I have 
brought the sword and given the hair ; I have 
obeyed each command, .and now I am here." 

Young Ronald plays betimes with Escaliber, for 
thus, out of the ancient legend has he named it,— his 
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uncle's brandy Once the possession of an Eastern 
prince, it had been a gift, the price of danger dared, 
and battle lost and won. A red, red ruby flames 
and flashes in the hilt, while the titles of Allah, inlaid 
in diamonds, gleam fltfuUy in Persian characters 
along a scabbard of gold. 



CALEDONIA REDUX. 

Edinburgh, sandstone city, I greet thee! Many 
there be within thy borders who ply the sweet works 
of mercy — many, and yet all, alas ! too few. Rituals, 
days of fast, merest outer observance, too much re* 
place the chastened heart, strenuous moral eflbrt, in 
fine, that inward purity and elevation which render 
not one day only, but all days holy. 

Dwellings there were, without grimly lowering, so 
destitute — ah! so drearily destitute within — masses 
of succourless wretchedness, mouldering, festering on 
the turbid soil. Brute intoxication there was, blight- 
ing at once body and soul, the morals and the means, 
of those addicted to it. Woman's saddest plight was 
piteously obtruded ; decorum fled the thoroughfares 
with the day. Dogmas, without; any true relevance 
to man's spiritual advancement or moral autonomy, 
were thundered from the desks; ordinances against 
witchcraft — incredible to narrate — enacted 1640, 
and ruled again in 1852, defaced and degraded 
the canons of the Kirk, while wretches swarmed 
around bereft of the commonest elements of pro- 
priety or self-mastery. 

And yet did the city bespeak in various ways the 

c 
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many-sided advancement of the times, "Witches/* 
to cite the dreadful record, were no longer '* worrit at 
the stake or brynt," as was, with sundry others, the 
lot of hapless Janet Bowman, at the hands of soi'- 
disant men of God not so many hundred years ago. 
No homicidal tutor, dreading the world's harsh ver* 
diet, but heedless of the verdict within, again should 
do to death the innocents confided to his charge ; or 
any second Ekenhead sue — ah, me I vainly sue — for 
mercy, despoiled of warm life, yea, choked by the com- 
mon hangman, for non- consent to current doctrines, — 
such doctrines, by ministers, alas I no longer ministers 
of love and mercy. Would, would that such fell doings 
could for ever be forgotten — that the gospel of effort, 
of duty, and of love, the true, the real gospel, might 
for ever take precedence of mere seeming and profes- 
sion — for then and then only should oblivion's gentle 
curtain fall lightly on each tortured victim's memory. 

Here Lowland churl and Highland kern eked out 
scant subsistence together, living, dying in haggard 
wretchedness. Low Irish, too, there were, — low 
Irish, so named as if there were no low degraded 
English or Scottish men, — Irish that simply owed 
nothing to the genius of the place. Ignorant and 
incult they came, as incult and ignorant they toiled 
and periled. Often and often, when past their 
prime, all spent their little sum of youth and 
energy, were they deported without sufficing food or 
covering, — ^the widow, the orphan, even the insane, 
exposed to all the elements, — ^to unhappy unpro- 
gressive Ireland, there, as might be, to live or die. 
Out then, I say, upon such religion, such humanity ! 

But the sciences, Edina's science and literature. 
Ala$ ! they have not all too w^U sustained the rich 
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promise of the past. And yet why. not ? why should 
not literature, science, art, there lift up their fair 
heads together, each a very Pharos, before all the 
courts of heaven ? No creature is there that ought 
not to be rendered free of the celestial city, a single 
one bearing the honoured name of man that should 
suffer disinheritance. Why leave incult any faculty, 
were it but a single one ? Why not, why not, then, 
develop each and all our powers, not permissively or 
perfunctorily withal, but as matter of strictest right 
and equity ? Else how is the mighty reign of God 
and duty within, or the vast eternity that lies before, 
to be appreciated? In Scotland, yes, in Scotland, 
mouldy rituals, a theology effete and of the past, in 
fine, a rank sacerdotalism and an almost monkish 
superstition too much replace just conceptions of the 
providence of God and the exalted destinies of man. 

And yet might Edinburgh prove a very queen of 
cities, with her diadem of hills, in her place beside the 
sea. They took away Scotland's autonomy, as they 
did that of Ireland ; but her ever-glorious scenery, 
that they could not well take away. And yet Scot- 
land's talent has no sufficing outlet, the wings of her 
genius are seared in the blaze of England's glory. 
For genius unfostered, like a gorgeous yet unprotected 
flower, withers on its sapless stem, or sinks, not to 
rise again, amid the slough. Thus the young and 
energetic hurry off to other lands, to toil, perchance 
to perish, while the daughters of the soil, their chaste 
aspirings blighted,linger on in hopeless, barren expect- 
ancy. No people can long hope to escape the ruinous 
influences of excessive absenteeism and unremitted 
centralism. Why indeed should not Scotland, exempt 
from needless extrinsic interference and control, rule 
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her own destinies ? Why should not her talent have 
its due Scottish meed, her genius its rightful Scottish 
appreciation and award ? It is at once hurtful and 
damaging to feed to bloated repletion the head, while 
wc starve to utterest inanition the extremities. This 
\iras the policy that shattered imperial Rome, which 
injures France, inflicts dire evils on ourselves. The 
qapital has become everything, meanwhile the pro- 
vinces are as naught. Yet vital vigour craves vitality 
throughout, and not merely a gorged and apoplectic 
head. A commonwealth should flourish, in truth only 
qan flourish, in virtue of the common weal. 

Unscrupulous absentees evade their bounden duty 
by those who create their wealth, indeed their all, fail, 
ip fine, to promote that divinest culture, without which 
man's life is utter grovelling, a mere materialistic 
dream. That their trust is unfulfilled, let the dread 
ignorance and brutality which so brand our towns, 
and from which the country is not exempt, declare. 
No people, continuously bereft of moral and intellec- 
t^ial autonomy, ever rose much above the condition of 
swine. Scotland^ ruling herself, yet in firmest union 
with the sister lands, might come to hold a place in 
the very van of nations. Edina should grow into an 
opulent lordly city ; the habits, manners, and intelli« 
gence of the people would improve; and dreary 
poverty, with vice yet drearier, should at length dis- 
appear. Irrigated by the glad waters of spiritual 
and material abundance, superstition and fanaticism 
would take to flight, ignorance and arrogance, dis- 
placed by a more celestial grace, would vanish ; the 
young women would prove the happy mates of 
energetic, deserving men ; while the crushed, neglected 
HighlandSi with the derelict of their inhabitants, as 
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nature and Providence surely warrant and design, 
might become an earthly paradise and elysium most 
divine. 



THE CRAIGS OF SALISBURY. 

My landlady was a minister's daughter, and, as it 
happened, very near relative of a distinguished 
member of the commonwealth. Many a particular 
touching her youthful trials and the family struggles 
in their exigent northern home, did the infifm yet 
kindly soul narrate. Her house, or rather flat, in th6 
New Town, was contiguous to one of the public 
squares. A gentle, delicate young person, a grand- 
child, abode with the aged lady. Would that I could 
but render her a service now I Warmly clothed and 
more genially nurtured, her poor thin blood would 
circulate to better purpose than it did, while the 
traces of disease might have been quelled. As it 
was, her days were spent in a dreary, monotonous 
iteration between home and school; but once the 
daily task came to an end, she was wont to sing little 
snatches of Scottish melody to the accompaniment 
of her piano. It had become the poor thing's greatest, 
in truth her single, solace. 

• »••'••• 

It was the dull, pervasive quietude of a Scottish 
Sabbath. A warm yet misty rain pervaded all the 
thoroughfares. The only sounds one heard were the 
twitterings of unorthodox sparrows, and the pattering 
feet of dark-coated men and sadly-attired women, as 
they fared to or scaled the kirk. We were collected 
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in the family sitting-room, meanwhile our hostess 
discussed with a female friend the reeking details of 
a state trial which just then excited unusual interest. 
The young girl, distracted, wearied, as well she might 
be, began to strip the feathered fringe offa quill, where- 
upon, with scowling eyes and voice of menace, her 
relative exclaimed, ^'Dinnaw, dinnaw prawfane the 
Sobbotfi." The words sank deeply into my memory. 
Whose, after all, was the profanation, uttered too in 
the presence of young and innocent listeners^ hers 
or ours ? As for the poor abashed victim, she let 
fall her hands into her lap. Meanwhile the aged 
woman, with freshened zest, resumed her odious com- 
mentary. 

Revolving in my mind the thoughts which this little 
occurrence had called up, I left the house, taking the 
direction of the Craigs of Salisbury, away and away 
towards the sea. Mist and rain were alike cleared 
off, and it had become a gorgeous summer eve. 
Bright rays shot athwart the heavens, and burnished 
the skies with gold. I strode past rocky fragments, 
amid the rank weeds and rifely-sprouting grass. 
Although so nigh the city, or far or near a soul was 
hardly to be seen. I walked, I sat, I mused in turns. 
How was it then, I thought, that earth should be so 
grand, and man at times so mean ? Otherwise, as 
allied with nature and with heaven, we might and 
would become, celestially, great and good : great in 
truth as is the eternity which awaits us, good as are 
the angelic beings with whom we hope to consort for 
ever. 

The young serpents crept from their hiding-places 
to bask, harmless, contented creatures, in the genial 
ray. Passing on, I strove to climb the steep ascent ; 
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but the unstable surface yielded as I trod, do that I 
lost, again to regain, a footing amid the treacherous 
debris. It was the aptest similitude of life, to yield, 
to fall, and yet to struggle on. But, apparently, the 
effort had been too much : for I tottered as I went, 
and at length was fain to seat myself on a border- 
stone. 

Ah, me I it was passing strange. I hovered for the 
moment as if between two worlds ; and life, with all 
its marvels, became faint and far and dim. And yet 
the ample curtain which veils the great unseen had not 
been raised were it to its very smallest folds. Now, 
suddenly, a purple glory flashed grandly over land 
and sea. Creation revelled beneath the mantle of 
God. It was a revealing at once wild and wondrous, 
a perfection almost too exquisite to behold. " Not 
yet, not yet," I whispered softly, *' O my soul ;" and, 
greatly comforted, resumed my homeward way. 



THE CLASSES. 

The gospel, among the many that now most needs 
insisting upon, is the gospel of culture — universal, 
unsectarian, secular, spiritual culture. Let us employ 
teachers bright, competent, diligent, and reward them 
generously. Let us instruct the old, because their 
education has been neglected ; but -very especially 
let us instruct the young, because their education has 
to begin. Like light, and life, and air, culture the 
best ought to extend to every living soul. 

That Edinburgh College, at least, fails to meet 
this great requirement sufficingly, is plain enough to 
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all men. ' Teachers, jaded by multifarious duties, 
devote their precious time to instilling rudiments 
which ought to have been instilled before ; so that, 
aiming to be at once school and college, the Univer-* 
sity is effectively neither. With an ampler measure 
of preliminary training, and, therefore, far more 
effective after-culture, literature, science, art, in fine, 
all the humanities, would flourish, and man's diviner 
capacities correspondingly expand. The instruction 
is insufKcing which fails to develop untiring intellec*' 
tual and moral thirst, along with marked personal 
ability and individuality* Books, like other teach- 
ings, are not ends but means, stepping-stones, in fine, 
to those vast realities that subsisted before books 
were, and which must subsiist in all their great and 
glorious grandeur when books shall avail no more. 

Every mode of culture, in truth, ought to be appro- 
priate to its end. The young healer of souls, like 
the young physician, should devote, at least, a portion 
of his time — ^and no niQan portion either — to actual 
contact with the living, striving heart of man, in its 
moments of apathy and supineness, as in those of 
almost celestial sweetness and excellence ; otherwise 
man's true consecration, the very priesthood of 
humanity and of heaven, cannot well be compassed, 
admitting all their real and even fancied worth, by 
books alone. By a blest necessity, we cannot come, 
habitually in contact with suffering, and. relieve it, 
without reaping, more or less, some angelic return. 

The virtues — all the virtues — need culture in action, 
just as the also divine realities of literature, science, 
art, need their several actual culture. The only theo- 
logy is a rational theology, not the theology which is 
set forth by ancient fanatics — a theology abounding. 
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with worse than Pagan horrors and superstitions — 
but one characterised by sweetness, and truth, and 
insight, and light, and love. Teachings, severed from 
pure life and action — ^teachings no longer subservient 
to sound good sense and the divine will — are barren 
utterly. Excellence, any excellence, let us be per- 
fectly assured, will not spring up, like nettle or dock, 
entirely by itself. Morality and religion, rightly 
understood, are not two things, but simply and truly 
one. The raison d'itre — ^the reason of the existence 
-*of all religion so named, is the furtherance of mo- 
rality, self-respect, respect for others, the love of God, 
and of one's fellow, and nothing else whatever. What 
begins in words merely, is too often found to end in 
them. If religion fail to promote morality, it is 
nothing ; for religion exists but to subserve morality, 
and not merely morality to subserve religion. We 
need, then, not only seeming and profession, but 
action and reality also. That it is better to be than 
to seem, is just a3 true now as it was in the ages that 
are gone. For life, yes, life, is simply a ceaseless 
arena of duty, within the sphere of reason and the 
affections ; and we stand or fall just as we discharge 
that duty. 

However all this might be, I entered with alacrity 
into the life and doings of the place. I was not satis- 
fied—why should I ?— to become a dabbler in mere 
verbal lore. I would, in fact, have the Sn and the 
hUni, — the why and the because— at every turn. Many 
were the sleepless nights which these, my inquiries, 
cost me. Morals, I thought, ought to be carried 
into action, and not postponed to barren speculation^ 
much more the frantic conceits of Genevese or other 
so termed divines. Divine, indeed. Orthodoxies, so 
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named, are many ; but morality is one. Orthodoxies 
and mythologies vanish ; bat morality remains. Who, 
then, were the Puritans, their halt and stunted excel- 
lencies not the less, that they should assume to die* 
tate the faith of all mankind ? Were they, indeed, 
the oi KoBapoi, vrrj Kap8ia — ^the very pure in heart 
— ^those of whom Christ spoke as inheritors of the 
true, the celestial life ? Where, then, was their purity 
or their intelligence, when in New England they tor* 
tured and hung their hapless fellows, — ^nineteen, of 
various ages, a child of five, and even a dog, it was 
said, among the rest, as witches and devil-possessed ? 
What lunacy did it not bespeak to declare the 
existence of a demon and his virtual omnipresence, 
in heaven's despite, in every souL I held no terms 
with the insinuation that investigation was a sin, and 
reason no better than a snare, and that the figments 
of fanatics in ruff and gown were to experience 
greater favour than the fantasies of astrology or the 
quiddities of mediaeval scholasticism. The Reformers 
indeed hugged reason when it prevailed against the 
Romish Church, but paled with rage and terror when 
it was flashed against themselves. God, the one, the 
true, the infinite, is no lover of unreason ; on the 
contrary, the more reasonable we become, by so much, 
at whatever interval, do we resemble Him. We are 
in no respect less competent than were our pre- 
decessors to compass every truth of earth and heaven. 
Religions are simply endless, and yet morals are 
only one. In respect of things divine, the earth, and 
not a part of it, is holy land. Deeds of faith and 
sacrifice and love alone consecrate the world, and 
not the utterance of mumbled words. Truth lies 
equally open to all, just like the light of day. Other- 
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wise nature is not exhausted, nor is the soul's discur- 
siveness at an end. 

Imperfectly trained and taught, man, we find, is 
prone to ill. What then ? Divinely led and taught, 
he is yet more prone to good. Audacious, in truth, 
is the libel at once on humanity and on heaven 
to assert that evil is man's habitual normal state. 
Goodness, yes, goodness, the truest, best, is set forth 
in each day's history of our race. Capacity has been 
imparted to us for every angelic excellence, and 
with the training which goodness and sharpened 
intelligence should most certainly impart, along with 
strenuous after-effort, man would in time become 
something yet more divine. His shortcomings are the 
accident, not the necessity, of his career, for heaven in 
truth is at hand, and the Eternal is ever nigh. Im- 
puted goodness, goodness at second hand, is just as 
contradictory, impossible, and absurd, as imputed 
^ence or imputed artistic skill. Otherwise, our 
trials, strivings, griefs, and cares, nay, our very 
lapses themselves, are in a sense advances heaven- 
ward, aids to that ever-progressive development, short 
of which man is no better than the undisciplined 
brute, or the clod of the lea. 

That a Being, all goodness, wisdom, and of power 
illimitable, rules, nature and man's great, true heart 
alike proclaim. His laws, as written on that heart, 
the moral spiritual affections, are our only guide, the 
basis of all true wisdom, the very real and eternal 
word. We are beset continually, not by imps or 
demons intent on ill, but, in dear reality, by spiritual 
powers and effluences bent only on doing us a good. 
The Churches, would they but cease to truckle to 
frantic superstitions and bygone hallucinations, might 
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haply arrive at these conclusions one day. For, why 
should they persist in adhering only to a past, which, 
in honesty and perspicuity, cannot possibly exceed 
the present? *Tis not enough that sects and their 
founders should proclaim their deliverances as from 
heaven, unless, by their lives and conduct, they prove 
that they are so. Divinest truth is ever congruous 
with itself, of a quality so glorious as to force con- 
viction in every breast. Heaven's revealings are 
general, not particular; they subsist in all hearts, 
and influence — at least, ought to influence, every 
souL The days of a blind, unreflecting conformity 
are now for ever by. For otherwise, assent, without 
conviction, is simply a stepping-stone to bedlam 
and unreason. Truth needs no extrinsic sanction 
or support whatever. It is with it, as with all the 
treasures of God, its own suflicing sanction and 
eternal reward. 

*' No, never," I exclaimed, " was that blue-eyed in- 
nocent ' conceived in sin, brought forth in iniquity.' 
For conception, birth, growth, like all that Heaven 
has done or does, are divinely beautiful, divinely good. 
Innocent man is born : and, with wise and good and 
gentle rearing, innocent he would remain to the end. 
Any other conclusion is opposed utterly to the un- 
speakable goodness and tenderness of God, and the 
princely future of our kind. Every one acquainted with 
his fellows and the world, and who does not borrow his 
ideas from a superannuated, halting, and altogether 
misnamed theology, must know, and have known, 
men, women, children, of angelic purity, excellence* 
and truth. We might just as well deny man's 
final and inevitable goodness as that of the Heaven 
from which all goodness springs. However oft the 
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soul may lapse, it must perforce arrive at purity at 
last. This sweet life, dear as it is, and divinely beau- 
tiful, yields but to another sweeter and diviner still. 
Progress is endless as is the progressive soul itself, 
that soul which endures for ever and ever. There is 
no impairment, either, in man's bright consciousness, 
any more than in the diamond's lustre when in contact 
with the crude and lumpish clay. For death is but 
transition ; and however much it may implicate the 
material, does not touch the soul. Not merely ma« 
terial, but moral and intellectual force is imperish*- 
able. That which has once felt, and thought, and 
loved, the bright angelic principle which we name the 
soul, thinks, feels, and loves, on and on, for ever. 
The good, the celestial fruits of integrity, purity, and 
truth in thought and in act, extend to every stage of 
being, and are not less relevant to earth than they 
are to highest heaven." 



THE PRECIPICE. 

At leisure intervals — at least, as far as foot would 
carry me, or the light of day endure — I used to stray 
around. The lochs, the verdurous plains, and bris* 
tling eminences, I explored for miles. They helped, 
in some wise, to remind me of the hills and mountain 
fastnesses of my ever dear, though distant home. 
There, in some sheltered spot, where the sun shone 
bright and warm, and the wild bee wandered fitfully 
amid the juniper and the heather, I was given to 
ponder on man's great destinies, with my own aspir- 
ingS; present and to come. In remoter tracts, I rarely 
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encountered any one, so that nature's wide domain-— 
at least, where I chose to court her — ^was all my own. 
Nor were these excursions riskless wholly. Precipices 
and treacherous voids at times beset my path. It 
was during an excursion of this kind that the caprice 
seized me of essaying to reach a summit, otherwise 
accessible enough, by a traverse of exceeding diffi- 
culty. To climb — at least, at first — was indeed easy, 
but obstacles quickly multiplied as I advanced. I 
had, however, been a practised craigsman, and there- 
fore scorned to retreat. A few, a very few fathoms 
further, and I should stand secure and at ease on. the 
stable summit. I proceeded, then, with strictest 
caution, relinquished no foot or hand hold until I 
had well considered how I should replace it But 
soon the rock became little better than a wall, so 
that — ^to all outward seeming, at least — it was just as 
easy to advance as to recede. 

It might have been the absence of recent effort, the 
actual asperities of the ascent, or both combined, but 
the task proved in every respect more difficult than 
I imagined, and I had not, in fact, proceeded far 
ere my feet slid from under me, and I found myself 
suspended by my hands alone over a chasm which, 
under all the circumstances, appeared of portentous 
depth and gloom. 

The poignant anguish of that peril-fraught moment 
it would be difficult — in fact, impossible — ^to portray. 
1 did not, however, occupy precious time with un- 
availing regrets, or squander my remaining strength 
in fruitless efforts. I paused but to take one last long 
anxious breath ere the final struggle for life and safety 
should begin. The more I pondered, however, the 
less hopeful seemed the final issue. Despair, too, 
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would insidiously whisper, ** Tis vain to persevere ; 
had best let go your hold." But this indecision, hap- 
pily, did not long persist, and I set to the work be- 
fore me with a will. 

My breathing, husband it as I might, now grew short 
and thick. I gasped, I sighed — I fear I almost sobbed. 
The day was far from warm, and yet great sweat- 
gouts trickled down my features, and partially blinded 
my eyes. I forbore as best I might to gaze below, 
but not the less a terrible giddiness assailed me. A 
disastrous issue seemed but too imminent. Thoughts 
of my well-loved relatives— of sweetest Flora — all 
the events of my brief and stainless career— came 
crowding, with not-to-be-restrained pertinacity, on 
my memory. I thanked these thoughts, however, 
for they manned me to fresh effort. Whatever the 
event might prove, I should, at least, not weakly 
perish. I would struggle to the bitter end, and, if so 
it must be, submit at last without or pang or sigh. 

Clinging, then, hand and foot, with invincible tena- 
city, to the unyielding rock — grasping it, indeed, with 
might and main, I slowly, and yet, ah I how slowly 1 
made way. The minutest available projection, the 
narrowest lichen-crested fissure, where if only a finger 
might insinuate itself, was turned to account. At 
length, and at length, after efforts that it would be 
impossible to particularise, I grasped the rocky margin. 
Below lay grim destruction, above, the long green 
slope, extending joyously for miles and miles. Now 
a hand, and yet another, again a trusty knee, but ah ! 
at what a cost ! were lodged upon the rugged barrier. 
The slightest touch, the faintest irresolution, I felt, 
had sent me over. Drawing one long last strenuous 
gasp, I felt I might yet be saved. My position was 
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still an3^hing but reassuring. Numbers essaying, 
as I had done, to scale these treacherous heights, 
from time to time had perished. Little, it is true, 
remained to be done, but that little went to make all 
the difference between life and death, grim destruc- 
tion and safety absolute. 

Panting, jaded, breathless, I dug my bruised and 
lacerated fingers into each several crevice, and, grasp- 
ing the broad superficies, strove hard to raise the yet 
dependent frame. Essaying, however, to do too much, 
I but added, at least for the moment, to my discom- 
fiture. At last, and at last, after an interval that 
seemed endless, although in reality most brief, I 
gained the dearly-coveted, hardly-won ascent, and, 
rejoicing indeed, flung myself, exhausted, breathless, 
thankful, on the now friendly eminence. As I did 
so, the wind sighed fitfully from the abyss, while a 
poor insect, lightly flitting, traversed with ease the 
very path which I had compassed with toil and 
dread. 



MINE OWN. 

When I could not be with my Flora daily, I would 
try at least to cross the path her foot had trod, 
discern, if but for a moment, her figure as perchance 
she swept before the casement. Nay, the flutter of her 
white attire— such is love's fond infatuation — would 
yield food to meditate upon for days. Where was 
she ? I thought — ^how was she } did she think of me ? 
The good aunt, kind as she ever was, did not greatly 
favour my suit A poor kirk minister, it was but a 
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sorry expectancy for her darling niece and adoptive 
daughter. Already, however, had sweetest Flora 
declared her preference. '^ Other than David, dearest 
aunt, my own aunt, there cannot be a choice.'' Pre- 
cious Flora t her eyes glistened as she spoke, and her 
eloquent blood coursed beneath the surface as a flush, 
imparting almost celestial loveliness, told, in accents 
dire, of sickness and suffering and decay. 

Her indulgent relative, strange to say, was simply 
as one blind to every such disastrous indication — 
expatiated rather on her darling's so exquisite com* 
plexion, her brilliant hues of health and bloom. I 
had indeed gained some few inklings of the healing 
art, although that little in truth was hardly needed to 
alarm one at once so anxious and solicitous as I had 
now learned to become. That frequent breathless- 
ness, those untimely flushings, boded for sure no 
good to me or mine. Fain indeed would I have had 
her consult at once the most eminent of the healing 
art ; but Flora would simply hear of no one save the 
respected family-attendant " If he do not avail me," 
she sweetly, sadly whispered, " no other can." The 
physician, in truth, was not satisfied ; but he did not 
therefore despair. Much, he thought, might depend 
on time, the well-spring of a youthful constitution ; in 
short, his hopes held truce with his fears. 

''I shall not all die; my soul shall never perish, 

my David," she said ; " for that soul, and the soul's 

treasures, I feel, I know, endure for ever. Suns, stars, 

may vanish and decay ; but not the soul, or the sodl's 

affection, my David, for you. Whatever may assail 

the sense, the flowers shall sweetly blow, the radiant 

stars shine brightly along the canopy of heaven. 

D 
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And after all, what is death, wondrous transition 
though it be, other than liberation, the awakening to 
a higher life, perceptions loftier, a nobler conscious- 
ness? Yes, I am well content to share the dear 
fortunes of my kind. But whatever may betide, my 
constancy to you shall falter never; for the soul's 
affections, glad presage of highest heaven, do not 
perish, do npt even grow old. For ever and yet for 
ever, the bright untrammelled loveliness pervading 
all things shall pay tribute to the awakened obser- 
vant consciousness. And still, yet still, must we 
part } For a little, a very little only, shall you see 
me, I you — till— until." 

But here sobs that would not be controlled broke 
down her gentle utterance, while tears that brooked 
no restraint trickled down her love-illumined; fea- 
tures, as with passionate fervour she clasped n^e to 

her breast. 

• *••••• 

May every joy of paradise attend you, oh, my Flora! 
and angels minister to your eternal peace ! 



THE ANVIL CHIME. 

Although so sad at heart> I never desponded wholly. 
Well I knew it was man's allotted part to strive and 
toil, as best he might, along the thorn-strewn and 
yet love-bordered track that leads to paradise away. 
Yes, the riddle should be read, the enigma of evil 
solved, in the long advances of eternity. And is it 
not better, better far, to suffer, and, were such the 
needful alternative, to contend with direst adversities, 
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than to live and die, rich indeed in material appliances, 
yet poor in love, and hope, and intelligence, divinest 
possessions, that extend beyond earth, or space, or 
time? 

• . • • • a • • 

It had now become dusk, so that passing a smithy 
in a narrow close^ as flashed upon by dancing sparks 
and kindling flame, waxing and paling in turns, I 
became aware of the swart features and sinewy forms 
of workers in iron. Blows short and heavy descended 
on the ponderous anvil, which, nothing daunted, re- 
turned a sonorous clang. How melodious, how 
inspiriting, were those ringing accents, ever louder, 
clearer, as I neared the busy precincts. They seemed, 
indeed, to fashion themselves into words, a sort of 
chaunt, bespeaking at once the immense goodness of 
God and commending the industry of man. 

THE ANVIL CHIME. 

The smithy roan, bright sparks are flung[, 
The steel-browed boss is stoutly rung. 
Now sinewy blows come thundering down* 
And clamour fills the echoes round. 

For wifei for child, the bar is riven, 
And blows of might are countless given, 
Since toil and labour must be sped, 
And iron ore turned into bread. 

The sturdy bolt is deftly bent, 
And many a strenuous effort spent. 
But, then, repose comes doubly sweet ; 
That rest should follow toil is meet. 

For God the stubborn element gave, 
To tide man over wind and wave. 
To grow his food, to dig his grave, 
To conquer earth ; yea, compass heaven. 

I leaned upon a broken wall, the anvil song came 
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booming on the breeze. It pierced my very soul. 
Never before, I thought, had I hearkened to anything 
more inspiriting or sweet than that labour-chant 
ascending from earth to heaven. Were I only poet 
or musician enough, I had adapted it to rolling 
organ or sonorous harp ; and, in the thrilling accents 
of the maiden and singing-boy, have commended it to 
the souls and consciences of men. For labour of body 
and mind — ^not consuming or unwholesome labour 
though — is among our truest, best prerogatives, that 
wherein we come in a degree to approach the celestial, 
the Divine Labourer, and compass not merely a pro- 
spective, but a present paradise. Yes, labour, right 
effort, is linked prayer, true instrument of earthly, 
and passport to eternal, felicity. 

Plunged in thought, I pondered how it was that 
that which. in itself is so excellent, should be held in 
such virtual low esteem. If labour, indeed, be noble, 
whence then comes it that the labourer is ever ignoble? 
There is not a single adequate reason why the worker, 
the toiler — name him as you will — should not in all real 
desirable essentials prove intelligent, refined ; in short, 
in every just, abiding sense, a man of upright conduct 
and lofty principle. We do not, alas ! sufficiently 
foster his just self-assertion and self-respect, his moral 
strength and struggling intelligence, truest stays to all 
right action and sobriety. For, indeed, the chiefest 
problem, in these modern times, is how to raise the 
labourer, the producer, from his present low estate to 
highest excellence. We applaud, and justly, our vast 
appliances and multiplied resources, yet still ignore 
the frightful interval that severs rich and poor, worth 
and no worth, the competent and the incompetent, 
than which nothing can well be more appalling and 
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y so: perplexing. Alas ! too many, owing to foulest neglect 
y^'^ and evil training, are little better than beasts of prey, 
--ck — demons at large. Yet these, even thftsc, and above 
YV^ all, their offspring, in some fitting guardecf^c'^viron- 
rolli: xnent, struggling with nature for dear life, migAt..^^ 
cceir brought into a yet closer, more fitting, relation with* 
^ 'f • heaven, — in short, redeemed again. 
boc Yes, it was Edinburgh, boasted Athens of the North 
iboL and yet how different in language, in culture, and in 
tlia decent outward observance from its lordly prototype. 
s\\i Dwellings forlorn and wretched — ah ! so forlorn and 
pri> wretched, subsisted all around — straining striving men, 
i^^ tender women, helpless children, worse lodged than 
^ the savage in his den, or the wild beast in its lair. 
What, indeed, if money spent on supposititious Par- 
h^> thenons, costly structures of doubtful usefulness, had 
' ' been laid out on dwellings replete with those civilised 
)l£ and civilising appliances, without which how are we 
to abate the dreadful filth and squalor in which so 
many are constrained to pass their days ? The 
very change would prove an incitement to good, 
t — in short, a real monument to humanity and to 
^ heaven. 

But, here, sounds of poignant grief broke in upon 
my reveries, as a dishevelled creature, babe in arms 
rushed from one of the hovels of the place, and with 
sobs and utterances, half-articulate, invoked, in the 
Irish tongue, the blessed Virgin's intercession and aid. 
"-4 MathairDe! oh. Mother divine I thou ever merci- 
ful I '' she exclaimed, '' look down upon me, look 
down and pity my distresses ! Were I only with my 
own people they would have compassion on me ; but 
ah, queen of mercy and of heaven I my own are far 
away I " Then, exhausted, voiceless, she crouched 
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low beside the door, pressing her baby to her wasted 
bosom, and rocking herself distractedly. 

Addressipt^lier in her native language, not unfami- 
liar to Dji^ I learned with difficulty — ^for she wept as 
^JJWWgh her poor heart would break — that her husband, 
an Irishman, and a smith, lay fever-stricken, and, as 
it would seem, nigh to death. With the improvidence 
of his class and calling, he had laid nothing past, so 
that coerced by direst need, his wife parted with 
article after article of their few belongings, till abso- 
lutely naught remained. Yet none the less had she 
clung with desperate fidelity to her suffering part- 
ner, watching, tending him, day by day, and hour by 
hour. 

The neighbours could do little, for they, too, were 
miserable and necessitous. Embued, besides, with 
rooted national and sectarian prejudice, as well as 
terrified by the malady, no one went nigh the sick 
man, save, occasionally, the priest of his persuasion, 
or the practitioner of medicine on his rounds of mercy. 
Without wine and some more fitting sustenance, the 
latter had assured the woman that her husband per- 
force must perish. The poor creature appealed to the 
doctor's compassion. I have bestowed on you, he 
rejoined, in pitying accents, what I could. You would 
not suffer your husband, you know, from your sight, 
and I have not means to meet, were it a tithe of 
the demands which it is my sad province to en- 
counter." 

At once, then, I entered the sordid dwelling, On a 
truss of broken straw, barely covered by a soiled and 
tattered blanket, lay a spent and worn, though evi- 
dently what once had been a stal worth man. His 
eyes, poor sufferer, were glazed and bloodshot, and as 
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for his face, it wore the colour of the dust. A jag* 
ged, neglected beard covered both cheeks and chin, 
while hair, in dark and tangled masses, fell athwart 
his stained and pain-distorted features. Wildly mut- 
tering, he fumbled with the bed-clothes, or clutched 
at fancied objects in the air. 

" Patrick I my husband and my life ! oh, youth of 
my heart 1 mo buachail agus mo croidke I must I then 
lose you ? " exclaimed the sorrowing woman. " Oh, 
my poor baby ! what, what must I do ? " Then, cast- 
ing herself at her husband's feet, she deplored her 
calamity in accents simply heart-rending. 

Gently raising her, I whispered consolation, pro- 
mised relief. Forcing open the long-closed casement, 
the foul and sadly-tainted atmosphere was replaced 
gradually with what was comparatively fresh and 
pure. Bathing for an instant the throbbing temples 
and parched lips, I lost not a single avoidable moment 
in administering a copious draught of generous wine, 
haply procurable at an adjoining store. Fuel and 
food, along with a warm rug or two, followed in due 
course; and, leaving a trifle to meet prospective wants, 
I retired amidst a perfect torrent of emphatic bless- 
ings from the impulsive being whom it was my great 
good fortune to befriend. 

The succour, thus improvised, proved happily quite 
opportune ; and, in a little, Patrick was able to resume 
his calling as a smith. Still I could not without a 
pang reflect on those, the many, who, in default of suf- 
ficing means to sustain the precarious vital spark iii 
time of need, languish from quick disease or fell de- 
cay. The losses, indeed, accruing from avoidable, and, 
in short, wholly preventible disease, are portentous in 
the extreme. In my inmost heart, I longed to see 
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palace-like hospitals, mighty jails, and vast asylums, 
replaced, or at least supplemented, by commodious, 
wholesome dwellings, fit abodes for healthy self-re- 
specting men. Producing, materially speaking, every- 
thing, possessed, in fact, of incalculable resources, the 
working man, as yet, has no true perception of the 
priceless value of conduct and self-mastery. Of the 
self-denial and self-respecting autonomy of certain 
classes, though so far in advance of his own, he has 
really no idea. And yet, governed by rule and mea- 
sure, aided, indeed, by efficient associative effort, he 
might realise an independence, at once social and 
material, better far than what should be compassed, 
or prove compassable, through any extraneous or 
eleemosynary aid whatever. Freed alike from foul 
excesses and loutish improvidence, crime would be 
abated and thrift encouraged, while excise returns 
should be no longer freighted with the orphan's sob 
and the widow's tear. A loftier culture than any 
heretofore imparted, or even imagined, has become, in 
truth, needful to enable earth's toilers to withstand 
the else overwhelming influences of the immediate 
and visible, and to lend force and permanence to the 
distant, the voiceless, and the unseen. 



THE FRAY. 

Shortly after the events just narrated, I happened 
once or twice to come in contact with a poor de- 
mented being, who tried to earn a precarious crust by 
the exhibition of a penny-show in the streets of the 
Old Town. Certain ill-conditioned fellows, youths and 
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evpn men, however, with the bnitality incident to utter 
want of culture in all true feeling and intelligence, at 
once with taunts, and gibes, and flying missiles, did 
their very best to frustrate the unoffending creature's 
purpose. The more, indeed, by dint of humility and 
submissiveness he strove to conciliate his oppressors, 
the more inveterate did they become. Once or twice 
I succeeded in driving them away ; but on looking 
back, I found that they had resumed their savage 
pleasantries as before. 

Those acquainted with Edinburgh are aware that 
certain surface inequalities have constrained the erec- 
tion of bridges, termed North and South, in regard of 
the line of communication between the Old and New 
Towns. One night my way happened to lie along 
these bridges, and I had but reached the North 
Bridge, so named, when I became aware of a gang of 
ruffians ; among the rest, a number of the tormentors 
of the idiot, who, not only disputed access with the 
wayfarers, but actually endeavoured to cast them 
over the bridge. This dastardly outrage I knew had 
been attempted before ; but, in little humour for broils, 
I trusted, by proceeding quietly, to escape all serious 
molestation. Disappointed, it would seem, in respect 
of finding more suitable victims, I was beset almost 
on the instant. At first, indeed, I was only hustled 
and driven about ; but, encouraged by seeming im- 
punity, they soon proceeded to other extremities. 

Asking, somewhat fiercely, why I was thus as- 
sailed, I only encountered derisive laughter, with 
cries of, " Pit him owr, the block coat I pit him owr !" 
The odds, in truth, were great, and yet I was bound 
to withstand them to the death. Single-handed, and 
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quite outnumbered, as I was, I yet found means to 
deal summarily with at least my more immediate 
assailants. I inflicted many a stinging blow, but, if 
I did, I experienced truly savage reprisals. Borne 
repeatedly in the direction of the parapet, it was only 
by pushing with my feet against the stones, and half- 
throttling those- about me, that I succeeded in gain*^ 
ing even a temporary respite. Oh ! thought I, for 
Ronald, or were it but a handful of those dear clans- 
men, and we should scatter this rabble rout like 
leaves before the breeze. As if was, however,* pent 
up on every side, my breathing grew hurried in the 
extreme, while my heart began to throb with abso- 
lutely tumultuous vehemence. That I was not 
crushed* on the instant, as it were, I can only ascribe 
to my mainly passive resistance, as well as to the im- 
petuosity of my opponents themselves. Oh ! what 
would I not have given but for one swing of the black- 
smith's brawny arm. And yet, hardly had I framed 
the wish — 



« 



Je hoher Noth je naher Gott " — 



" When great our need, God aids with speed," — ere a 
voice, like trumpet-blast, was heard to thunder out, 
" Let go, ye murdering villains 1 let go ! '* I knew it 
well ; I had heard it before. Every word was but the 
prelude to blows, each of which served to lay a victim 
prostrate. It was, it was the smith. Like myself, 
he had been assailed in passing, or rather in attempt- 
ing to pass, with cutting taunts and ribaldry. Less, 
indeed, would have been enough to fire his wild 
Irish blood, at all times ready for the fray. It was 
how evident to his assailants that they had caught a 
tartar. Patrick, indeed, was a man in the very prime 
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and vigour of his years. His business was to strike ; 
and, in his sinewy grasp, an oaken towel proved a 
very besom of destruction. In an instant, as it were, 
the heated, fetid atmosphere which so environed me 
was dissipated, and I was enabled to take in huge 
draughts of the pure, cool air, never before, I think, 
so gratefully appreciated. 

My deliverer approached, and, laying his brawny 
hand on mine, hoped, he said, I was none the worse. 
But words might ill express his satisfaction when he 
found whom he had relieved. He sprang aloft, he 
shouted, he brandished his oaken shaft with frantic 
ecstasy. Little time, however, was left for these or 
other demonstrations, for, closing up on every hand, 
the but partially-routed foe rushed afresh to the en- 
counter. "Tis naithen but a bluidy Paddy," they 
exclaimed ; " pit him owr I pit them baith owr ! " Nor 
were their acts at all at variance with their words, 
for, advancing in serried masses, though often shaken 
off, and clinging to our persons like swarming bees, 
they administered a perfect rain of kicks and blows. 
Patrick, however, had gained experience in many a 
hard-fought fray. Standing with back to mine, and 
shouting his battle-cries, he just shortened his for- 
midable weapon, and our opponents fell even faster 
than before. How long the disgraceful contest might 
have lasted it were hard to say. It was plain we 
could not hold out for ever. And doubtless it was 
well for both of us when the city watch, tardily 
attracted by the deafening clamour, advanced and 
set us free. Escorted to my abode by Patrick, whom 
I could in no wise induce to leave me sooner, with 
clothes in very tatters, and right well bruised and 
buffeted, I was fain to seek repose, marvelling not a 
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little at the state of public culture that left savages 
at large, and tolerated bloodshed and violence on the 
highways. 



THE CONFERENCE. 

My never-tiring solace was, when seated by my Flora, 
to watch the play of her expressive features, the 
light of her flashing eyes. Often she sang our sweet, 
plaintive, country lays until tears would unbidden 
flow, then change, it might be, to some joyous mea- 
sure calculated to wring merriment from the stone. 
I felt, while listening, as if dissolved in sound, and to 
have nor thought nor sense beyond. Still, yet still, 
recalling bygone memories, can I discern those blue 
seraphic eyes and upturned loving features, hear the 
long-drawn chords and quivering melodies. 

'* Now, David," as, after some hush of unwonted 
3ilence, she would sometimes whisper, " if you do not 
speak, so neither shall I sing or play. You it was, 
you know it was, who taught me to think and feel ; 
not that I did not always think and feel, David ; but 
not the less, you led me to the better appreciation 
of the nobler, loftier interests of the golden, the 
celestial land. For now, yes, now, ere we part — ah ! 
part for ever — must I avow it i Each pulse, each 
thrill, of deep yet passionate emotion brings me, I 
know, I feel, nigher the eternal bourne. Soon, right 
soon for me must the great mystery be solved. If I 
may not prove your dear companion here, David, I 
shall at least be so in the land that is unseen. In a 
little, a very little, that loved voice I may no longer 
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hear, or those sweet eyes gaze further into mine. 
Then suffer, ah ! suffer me once more to breathe of 
your breath • and drink of your life ere I die. My 
heart, my sweetest heart, I could have been your 
fond, devoted partner, loved you and cherished you 
for aye. But, ah, me! love's endearments ebb 
quickly as they have flowed, the leaden plummet 
strikes hard on the shelf below, time's ocean is shoal- 
ing fast, and the many-peopled havens of eternity 
draw nigh. Then, quickly, quickly I must away — my 
place shall be empty, you will see me no more. Your 
glad arrivals I may not hail ; no more, as once, ex- 
claim, * David ! my David I and are you come ? * You 
will seat yourself by no dear Flora, no longer kiss 
the silken tresses — for so you named them — of her 
golden hair. And yet, so surely as the bright light 
shines, and the fragrant herb grows green beneath 
the sun, I shall see you, tend you, wherever you go. 
And then, David, when we meet — for I feel, know you 
can have no other love than mine — the welcome I 
shall give you in the spirit-land. But, first, you must 
clear up my doubts, allay my perplexities, must in- 
deed do it ere my blood run chill, and the dulled ear 
refuse to hear." 

Her tender arms slung fast around me, and cheek 
laid close to mine, her sweetest eyelids gemmed with 
tears, and her eloquent voice sounding low in my ear. 
Flora asked me, if indeed space were the dwelling- 
place of souls? and if, purified and perfected, all 
might look forward to light and life and joys to 
come ? 

Then, my eyes all dimmed by weeping, and heart 
wrung with deep emotion, I thus answered her ap- 
peal. 
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DAVID'S HOPE. 

Intricate, in truth, my Flora, are these inquiries ; 
right arduous is their solution. And yet I shall essay 
to answer them with at least the earnestness which 
their mighty import warrants. Ah, my much- 
belovedone ! they affect us all — you, me, the painted 
savage, the closet philosopher, the lady in her bower, 
the worker a-field, the wailing infant, and decrepit 
sire, each, all, and all alike. 

Worldlings may turn to their empty show, the 
lover may urge his suit, the soldier clank his harness, 
misers grub for gold, men of letters ply the pen ; but, 
soon or late, in sorrow or in joy, in dawning con- 
sciousness or the hour of late decay, the admonishing 
spirit puts, still puts, the momentous question, what 
of that morrow, the day that for us the sun shines no 
longer on ? 

To live undyingly, ah! words of ecstasy, to increase 
in lovingness and tenderness for ever, and yet for ever, 
to hold undying commerce with the enlightened, the 
faithful, the just, the innocent, the pure, the true ; to 
consort with souls growing ceaselessly, in goodness, 
insight, and intelligence ; to explore being's hidden 
mysteries, the deep, deep sources of space, and light, 
and time — this, O Flora, were indeed my ambition, 
my longing hope and fond desire. There each jarring 
sentiment, contention's bitter clash, and fiercest 
rivalry, for ever shall be assuaged, since to seem and 
to be must needs prove one and the same in His 
presence who sent us here. For truly, truly we are 
heirs to a vast estate, and mightier far than we seem* 
Yes, we shall have access to scenes which mortal 
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fancy is now unable to depicture, give heed to 
enigmas which angels only may unravel, list to har- 
monies which never yet have soothed the. ravished 
ears of dear humanity. 

Heaven, where ? Why, in the soul, within, and 
not merely beyond and around each shining star. 
For what we call the future has not so much to do 
with what we term space and time, as with states of 
being, since in itself the soul includes at once both 
space and place, and time and eternity. Heaven, 
hell, then, are simply conditions within, as the con- 
sciousness of right or wrong doing, feeling, and 
thinking, by ourselves and others, most prevails. 
Casting off this mortal coil, we go in a sense no- 
where. For the life spiritual, that, life of which, in 
virtue of our angelic intuitions, we bear within the 
key, is already here and now. Our infinitude and 
immortality, the capacity for all goodness and grace, 
reside in dear reality within. As one else, to me 
unknown, has said— 

" Es giebt nur einen Himmel, 
Den ewigen Sitz der Lust. 
Sucht ihn nicht in den Fernen, 
Sucht ihn nicht in den Stemen, 
Sucht ihn — ^in Eurer Brust 

There is no heaven but one 
Where souls for aye are blest. 
Seek it not afar, 
Seek it not in the star, 
Seek it — ^in your breast 

Yes, the mind, the mind itself, is man's true, his real 
home. No, not for an instant were it, do we cease 
to be. The soul, the principle of thought and action, 
once developed, is imperishable. The divine, the 
only life, endures in truth for aye. 
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There is no death, 
Entrancing secret, which yet all things reveal ; 
'Tis nothing but mutation. 

When we shake off this so wondrous clay in- 
vestiture, it is but to become freemen of the golden, 
the celestial city> to begin at once a new and 
never-ending career. Then dread it not, were it 
ushered in with never so much hush, and fear, and 
gloom, the dusky jewel-spangled mystery. For 
otherwise, men, beset with toil and care, would rush 
beyond the tomb ; and life, at least the earthly life, in 
a moment would be no more. Grim poverty and 
oppression dire may indeed advance close up, but 
cannot, no they cannot, for one instant overpass the 
glorious threshold. Then, iopoean^ one pealing cry for 
eternity. 

Thou precious one, to each freed spirit all creation 
is at hand. In our expansive and expanded fruitions, 
we shall exult and rejoice for ever. Here the frail 
fabric oft fetters our volitions ; there, no soul shall 
experience a trammel save by what is holy, and just, 
and true. If, then, a single world, the earth, rich 
indeed and various, yet no better than a point of 
star-dust lining time's imperial strand, yield such 
bright diversity, what must it prove with the extended, 
the prodigious, whole. Orbs, to all seeming number- 
less, abound on every hand, yet haply there may 
subsist others whose light has never flashed on mortal 
vision. Nature's combinings, nay, judging from what 
we know, the alternations of a single golden star, are 
hardly to be exhausted. Heavens, then, to think of 
the doings of the mighty universe if but for a day ! 

If such be the vast material, what must prove the 
immaterial diversity. We dare not, because we can- 
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not, deal with it ; its scope is all beyond our grasp* 
Multitudes leave this fair and wondrous scene, daily 
to be replaced by other multitudes, hurrying in their 
turn, a sui^ng tide of consciousness, along life's sea 
to the infinite beyond, the boundless flood we name 
eternity. How great, mysterious, incomprehensible I 
and yet, we may not doubt it, this is the ever-ceaseless 
interchange that subsists between the visible and the 
invisible, immortality and time. 

In this mortal state man's intercourse is limited ; 
in the existence which is to come it must prove 
practically unlimited. Instead of the poor few whom 
we know, and hardly know, here, there we shall en- 
counter beings of endlessly-diversified sympathies, 
endowments, and capacities. So surely as the sun 
emits his glorious radiance, and the lustrous stars 
rise and set beside the pole, it must, it shall, be so. 
Minds inert or permanently degraded, hearts not 
actuated by divinest love, there may not, cannot, be. 
There will, on the contrary, be action ceaseless, affec- 
tions boundless as creation ; in fine, the infinite con- 
cems of an ever-subsistent and endlessly-progressive 
eternity. 

The scorned, the unblest of earth shall be there ; 

the innocent, the gentle, the refined, the pure. How 

the one may be rendered better, created, as it were, 

anew ; how the other shall ascend ever higher, good-* 

ness, sweetness, and intelligence blending into an 

angelic whole, we shall doubtless learn one day. In 

the presence of so much excellence, evil may not, 

cannot, remained unchanged ; and, as for our great 

capacities, they must perforce, within the blest arena 

of God's light, and life, and love, flourish and expand 

for ever. Our scope of action^ even on this earthly 

E 
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arena, is indeed vast; what, then, must it prove on an 
arena no longer limited by the conditions which so 
constrain our action here ? To feel and know but this, 
my Flora, were not to live in vain. 

In the divine revealings, there is never, or on earth 
or in heaven, a pause. The subtle airs that whisper 
'mid the perfume-laden flowers, the ineffable benefi- 
cence that shapes the clod into countless forms of 
loveliness and g^ace, in fine, attunes the breeze to 
accents of celestial harmony, reveal through every 
sense an almost infinite solace to the long-tried, much- 
enduring heart of man. No, these revealings end 
not Each day, each moment were it, witness them 
flow in upon the sense, flash freshly on the soul. 
The feeling heart and thoughtful mind must ever 
take them in, despite of every adverse influence, and 
despite of those who, alas ! would thrust them from 
themselves, exclude them from the world. 

But who is to open the closed eye, the sealed ear, 
and win truth, celestial jewel, from superstition's 
clasp, the dire empiricism that would barter heaven 
and its changeless laws for rags and mumbled dreams? 
Who is to sound the depths of ignorance, bridge over 
the stagnant pools of indolence, fertilise the dreary 
flats of spiritual apathy and despair? The icy towers 
of atheism, who shall smite ? the ore-built mansions 
of Plutus, who assail ? the dreary fastnesses of sec- 
tarian rancour and animosity, who overthrow ? Each 
buttress stormed and vantage gained in truth is got 
and gained for ever. For then, then indeed should 
brute vice and sottish ignorance, drear enemies of 
souls, return in force no more. 

Vainly, vainly sittest thou, swart Eblis, on thy 
ebon throne, imagined, and yet not the less revolting, 
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impersonation of human folly, vicei and incapacity. 
Not in this life, nor yet in that, — as in the quemaduras 
of old Spain, where even now, as Echagaray in the 
Spanish Cortes tells us, plaits of hair and half-burnt 
bones speak mutely yet eloquently, — shall devil-^ 
worshippers, thrusting aside the dear charities of God, 
rend the live flesh or aliment the red flame with the 
warm blood of murdered innocence again. 

Yes, a divinest providence appeals to us ever, not 
in mere accents of human fashioning, but in heaven's 
own minted coinage, utterances that never yet in* 
jured any one.* They rustle in the green leaf, they 
thunder in the gale; they are witnessed in the planets' 
courses, the heart's mute workings, the emphatic 
loveliness of the flowers. My confidence in heaven 
acknowledges, in fine, no pause, and flags nor now 
nor ever. It strengthens me when I rise, refreshes 
me when I sink to repose. And he who feels so, 
will not lightly truckle to any unworthy dread or 
unmanly fear. Sick or well, happy or forlorn, it is 
always with me ; for I feel, know that God, our God, 
is nigh, and that He cannot abandon us. His crea- 
tures and His children, ever. And I have the deep 
assurance, founded on His goodness and His tender 
love, that when we die, He will receive us as in a 
Father's mansion, foster and provide for us, as He 
fosters and provides for all living. This, then, 
oh, Flora ! is my fond hope, my tower of trust and 
joy. I rely implicitly on my Maker, our life, our 
source, our sun. His all-suflicing wisdom must needs 
sustain and abide with us, without or stint or stay» 
for aye. 
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FLORA'S HOME. 

The clear, cold evening was declining fast, the keen 
east wind whistled as it sped, and the crystal drops 
bounded lightly along the pavement, as belated way- 
farers, their feet ringing on the frozen ground, hastened 
to avail themselves of whatever shelter they possessed. 
And now there came a hurried message. My Flora's 
indisposition had reached such a pitch, that she was 
become desirous to bid me her last, long farewelL 
With bursting heart I prepared to obey the sadden- 
ing summons; rose, tottered, then sunk and rose 
again, till, finally rousing myself, my swiftly falling 
steps soon narrowed the short interval. 

Noiseless movements, whispered utterances, be- 
spoke the abode of suffering, perchance of death. A 
}ight subdued, with a fragrance which my darling 
greatly loved, pervaded the apartment On every 
side there reigned a deep, a thoughtful solicitude. 
^11 felt, knew, that they assisted at one of nature's 
sacraments, — a sacrament, indeed, of initiation, and 
relief,*--one whose object was the soul's transition 
from the glories of this life to those of another, as, 
also, its liberation from the bondage of sickness and 
weariness and decay. 

. Sustained by pillows, dear Flora lay extended on 
her couch, but not more colourless was the snowy 
coverlet than were her gentle lineaments. Faintly 
smiling, she beckoned me beside her, and, with many 
^ breathless interval, thus proceeded to accost me. 

** David ! my own David ! " she said, *' once again 
would I commune with you. My strength, I feel, 
is well-nigh spent, and now, ah, now ! we part 1 
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hoped — tiay hinder me not, fof my moments are 
very few, and the last remaining remnant is fleeting 
swiftly by — had fondly hoped, I might yet spend long 
years clinging ivy-like by your side, with you once 
more to climb the wild hills, and wander 'mid the 
bonnie heather. ' But now I have a steeper hill to 
climb, a longer way to fare, and heather- bell or 
bracken green salutes me never more. Still, yet stilly 
as dear memory recalls, can I discern the blue sky, 
the glint of silent lake and tarn far amid the moun* 
tains gray. The eagle's cry, the plover's call, I still 
in fancy hear ; but never again shall foot of mine 
tread Highland hill, or press the Highland heather 
The sad wind's music, the wild bee's hum, the sweet 
bog-myrtle's fragrance, or the foxglove's sheen, no, 
nor evening's hush nor morning's glow, awaits me any 
more. My father's house is desolate. The adder 
and the fox have made their dwelling by the lone 
hearthstone. There fire no longer burns, nor shall 
merry childhood's laugh be ever heard again. Lone 
spots yet verdurous amid the silent waste are all now 
left to mark the once cheery abode of man. Yel; 
there my early days were spent, and there I came to 
know you. There, too, I could wish my poor remains 
to rest, and, from the unseen land, gaze where Flora, 
or what once was Flora, lies. 

^' Fain, fain was I to think on years of happiness 
and loving offspring, dear images of you. To dwell 
with them, with you — to see them grow in love, intel- 
ligence, and grace, in all things like my David, would 
have been the very solace of my soul. Even now 
I can behold them, all clad in white attire, an- 
gelic throng, earnests of joy and happiness at once 
on earth and in heaven. For us I had planned a 
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cottage by lake and running stream, far amid the win** 
some heathen Books, pictures, music, cheerful occu- 
pation within doors, visits to the poor, our garden, 
and the dear hill-sides without, would have filled the 
happy measure of our happy time. Young hearts, in 
truth, pine for these glad fruitions ; it is not well to be 
alone. But I am not unhappy, David, believe me, I 
am not. Whatever here we may have to endure, or 
fail to understand, I yet feel, know, that God fosters 
and has chaise of us not less on earth than in 
realms of highest heaven. Oh, heart ! my heart ! " look- 
ing upwards as she spoke, ** there, there, where the 
body's frail requirements no longer tax the overladen 
spirit, we shall meet again." This, and more than 
this, she said in accents that fell fainter and ever 
fainter on the ear. Her sweetest heart beat feebly 
and yet more feebly, her breathing went and came. 
And then she wandered somewhat, sitting up erect 
and singing, with a sweet, low voice, in accents that 
filled our eyes with tears, hymns and snatches of verse 
that told of heaven. At length, exhausted, well-nigh 
pulseless, she sank into a fitful repose. 

I paused beside her through the watches of the 
night. At intervals her lips would softly part to 
yield utterance, were it but in dreams, to one loved 
name. It was "David I "ever "David!" Oh! what was 
I to challenge such unfaltering constancy ? to be thus 
shrined in the pure gold of a woman's faithful heart i 
Love, 'tis true, like other mercies, is oft bestowed 
where man's desert is small ; and- yet I had cherished 
her in my inmost soul's recesses. But, like to like, 
and angels to the paradise whence they must needs 
have sprung. 

And now slumberous night gave way to cheery 
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day. For a brief moment our precious darling 
rallied. Her lips had parted in smiles, while looks of 
tenderness ineffable were wafted from those rapt 
features. '' My own David t darling aunt t " she said, 
*' farewell 1 ah, farewell 1 " These were the words, the 
last she uttered ; but an expression, hopeful, trium-> 
phant even, flashed from those precious lineaments, 
beamed from those true eyes, ere they settled into 
that aspect of deep, ineffable repose, last kind office of 
the magnanimous spirit to its companion of clay. 

Silently weeping, we knelt beside her where she 
lay. The issue was one for which we had been for 
some time prepared. Coming in shortly after, the 
physician gently raised, then as gently replaced, 
one pulseless, lily-white arm. But as for the sweet 
lily herself, she was faded, ah t for ever faded and 
gone. The adamantine barrier had been crossed, the 
unspotted soul was fled ; never should we twain com- 
mune on earth again. 



THE TEST. 

It had now become incumbent on me, in order to 
self-support, to turn whatever faculties I possessed to 
immediate account. Flora's little portion, it was her 
fond bequest, after her good aunt's demise, should 
indeed be mine. Meanwhile, the excellent woman 
pressed me to remain beneath her roof. To this, 
however, my objections were insuperable. Replying, 
with suitable acknowledgments, I set at once about 
the business in hand. 
They were to ascertain, by means of fitting interro-» 
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gatories, my competence for the ministry of souls, for 
solacing the miserable and broken-hearted, reclaiming 
the erring, instructing the spiritually ignorant ; in 
fine, instilling the love of God and man. Briefly, 
then, the presbyters were assembled, the inquisition 
had begun. 

" We do not care," said the courteous interlocutor, 
** too closely to scrutinise your literary and scientific 
attainments. Your college successes and well-attested 
industry speak sufficiently for themselves* What we 
wish to determine are the doctrines which you uphold, 
in short, the religious sentiments and conviction^ to 
which you are willing to lend the sanction of your 
efforts and your name." 

It were needless wholly to enter into the several de-^ 
tails of question and reply. Suffice to say it, I began 
by stating that I looked upon uprightness and intel- 
ligence — ^that uprightness and intelligence in which 
alone resided the true dignity of man — as of infinitely 
greater moment than was the profession of any set 
views or conventional sentiments whatever. These 
had varied, and might again vary ; those were founded 
on the very nature and everlasting foundations of 
things, and, like them, were unchangeable wholly. 
They were, indeed, the qualities in which we most 
approached the divine ; in fine, religion, — not an unna- 
tural or untruthful religion though,— religion's very end 
and aim. Otherwise, there was in opinion no finality ; 
for just as ocean billow succeeded billow, so must 
culture give way, without or end or pause, to culture, 
and fresh insight to a fresher. Virtue and excellence, 
then, were the real, the only orthodoxy. Other ortho- 
doxies perish,but these, ah ! these, subsist for ever! We 
might just as well strive to $tem the brimming tide as 
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to arrest the course of thought, that progressive mental 
effort, which is the best, indeed the only, antidote to 
moral stagnation and spiritual decay. As current 
doctrines had been introduced by individual inquirers, 
it was also competent to other inquirers, acting, how- 
ever under the inspiration of goodness and good sense 
— after all, the very, the only inspiration — ^to supersede 
these, or indeed any doctrines, if so be only they 
could and would. 

It was doubtless the duty of teachers to act as 
truth's conservators ; but it formed no part of that 
duty to crush inquiry, much less to prop up the 
mouldy and moth-eaten superstitions of the past 
Truth alone can live in the divine presence, the very 
light of day ; and certain views were as much opposed 
to it as was ever any idol or fetich on earth. A 
rational, thoughtful theology, and nothing else, was 
alone consonant with the spiritual, the divine life, as 
a theology at once illusory, contradictory, and absurd, 
was precisely the reverse. The religious affections no 
doubt may associate themselves with error, but surely 
truth, not error, is their fittest, best companion. Had 
those who preceded us, apostles, prophets, term them 
as we will, any other or better access to the celestial, 
the divine city, than we had ourselves ? Assuredly 
they had not ; and yet we know that such access is 
claimed for them, to our own exceeding prejudice. 
It is truth which makes a revealing, as well as a re- 
vealing truth. Yes ; each lofty intuition, every upright, 
loving sentiment, is an emanation from the Infinite 
now, as it was in remotest time. Man's cognisance of^ 
and compliance with, the spiritual law, is in the exact- 
est ratio of his goodness and intelligence, and no other 
earthly or heavenly thing. Certainty in such matters 
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Ivas not the prerogative of nation, or sect, or time, any 
more than was the light of day itself. Not one man 
or one woman only, but all men, all women, were 
children, the very offspring, of God and of heaven, and 
not one, but every human being ought to prove divine. 
Doing good, being good, is at once the beginning and 
the end of all religion — all theology. The life of para- 
dise, the true, the life celestial, lies open to us all. 
Prone as, without adequate culture and incessant self* 
discipline, we are to moral stagnation and spiritual 
decay, we need at times to be goaded, lashed, as it 
were, into effort. Ah ! there have been many masters^ 
angels unawares, men willing to encounter axe, and 
halter, and consuming fire, so that only they should 
incite to highest excellence their kind. 

Distinctions between the natural and supernatural, 
so named, the world and God, are unfounded and 
absurd, since everything rightly viewed is natural, 
or, if you will, above nature ; and as for the world, it 
is all divine. To the savage, indeed, the eclipse is 
miraculous, while to the man of science it is but a 
sequence of everlasting law. It is so in all things, 
for nature's order is the divine order; nor is it invaded, 
as the superstitious are prone to imagine, ever. The 
universe we see, and the universe which we do not 
see — the land invisible — ^is alike of Grod and of heaven. 
Opposition between them, unless we can imagine God 
and heaven divided, is simply an impossible thing. 
It was our duty always to grow spiritually, and, as 
thus to remain serenely expectant of the life to come. 
For to grow spiritually is the very, the true, relation 
of the soul to God, to want which is the only fall. 
Paradise, the true, the life celestial, has nothing in the 
world to do with mere seeming and profession, for the 
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weakest can profess and the wickedest may seem. 
That which brings heaven, the very real, the only 
paradise, along with it, is being, and not seeming, con- 
scious uprightness, the battle with difficulty, by which 
character is forged in the often rude and always mar- 
vellous workshop of the world. Have a theology, if 
you please, but if so, let it be without dogma, any 
d(^ma, save that which inculcates love and righteous 
energy alone. As to becoming good, passively good, 
without personal merit or effort, good owing to the 
imputed or transmitted excellence of another, it was 
not to be thought of. For excellence, any excel- 
lence, was alone compassed, or compassable, through 
the soul's strenuous action, not by or through any 
side-wind or special grace whatever. To imagine it 
otherwise, was simply to palter with the eternal inter- 
ests of humanity and of truth. These, then, were my 
convictions. If there were any surer or better, I 
should be glad to be made acquainted with them. 
God was our divine exemplar, and the one only way 
of reaching or returning to Him was, not by dogmas 
of any kind, but through purity of heart, and entirest 
obedience to His unswerving law. Otherwise, as for 
catechisms and confessions, long or short, unless as 
subject to the strict criterion of the intelligence and the 
affections, I dismissed them, as unworthy of attention, 
to all the winds. 

After a mute, expressive silence, a shrewd yet kindly- 
looking personage, keenly gazing at me from beneath 
his gray and bushy eyebrows, thus accosted me : — 
" My good young friend," he said, *' these views, were 
they haply never so true, will bring you no place, secure 
you no preferment They will be termed imprac- 
ticable, if not dangerous and absurd ; yourself along 
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with them; You would, forsooth, think, as if you, or 
I, or any one, were at liberty to think on such matters, 
for yourself. Look at me, sixty years and ten have 
I spent in this life, yet, save in the brief heyday of 
my youth and inexperience, never once did I dream 
of exercising such a .privilege. Listen : we live to 
teach ; but we also teach to live. No, iron is less 
stubborn than are the bonds which shackle the free 
exercise, nay, the very record and utterances, of 
thought We instil, it is true, the convictions of the 
multitude ; but, if we do, they in turn assume to hold 
us to those convictions as with fetters of adamant 
Imagine for a moment, if you can, the delivery on my 
part of sentiments such as those to which you have 
given expression* Why, no sword would be deemed 
too sharp to smite, or fire too hot to burn me. If I pro* 
fess no theosophic knight-errantry, I at least enjoy 
an easy competence in the bosom of my family, and 
attend, I trust, to the claims that lie next my door. 
Come, bethink you well ; your head in time will cool^ 
as mine has cooled, and you will settle down a reput* 
able member of our old Established Kirk. You are 
inquiring, it is true, but then you are also young, and 
we are far from wishing, by any undue or excessive 
severity, to alienate one so promising from our ranks. 
So, just make the usual pro formd admissions, con- 
form, as, in fact, we all have to conform, and event- 
ually you may reckon on a comfortable ministry. 
Snugly housed, with your tidy bit wifie and toddling 
bairnies round you, one day you will be fain to admit, 

that old ," here naming himself, ** was not only 

a sounder Calvinist, but also a more prudent man." 

" Sir," I replied, after the well-intentioned speaker 
had finished his harangue, " your prudence is doubt- 
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less greater, y6ur worldly wisdom far in advance of 
mine. And yet belief, whatever it may prove with 
seeming and profession, is in no man's immediate 
power, confers no merit, realises per se no cer- 
tainty* • How, indeed, can any one rightly think, or 
feel, or believe for another. We reproach the poor 
savage with his idols, and yet bow to others, not in- 
deed of wood or stone, far more fiendish of our own. 
Expediency, failing truthful conviction, after all, is not 
the highest wisdom. There are claims, believe me; 
loftier than those of any mere worldly prudence or 
convention, — ^to wit, the inner revealing, the witness 
within the breast. Is it not better, after all, to believe, 
to love, and to know, than to believe and yet not to 
know, and, it may be, not to love. The sins, miseries, 
moral and material shortcomings, yet subsistent in the 
world, attest too sadly the deeply-rooted insufficing- 
ness of our moral ministerings and secular training. 
For what, after all, is religion, any religion, unless it 
be in strictest subservience to reason and morality. 
Have the sectaries made as much of their great 
opportunities as, in conscience and duty, they were 
bound to do i Consider, only consider, our towns, 
survey the open country, and what masses of unre< 
deemed brutality, alas ! what uncleanness and civic 
shortcomings do we not almost everywhere encounter. 
Yes, we set all too much store by seeming and pre- 
tension, instead of aiming at that far diviner platform 
where paradise abides, and angels only dwell. Views 
that place man's highest welfare in profession rather 
than in principle, in mere credence instead of right 
action, are simply ruinous to the best interests of our 
kind. ' The greatest sinner,' declares one Hewitson, 
*who believes will be saved, while he who trusts in 
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goodness/ poor fool, 'will be lost' 'It matter^ 
not/ another zealot informs us, Gospel Trumpety No. 
8 1, 'how moral and sober you are, what you do, or 
intend to do,' — certainly not, — * it will not save you 
from hell one moment' 'A day in this place of 
torments/ says Boudon, in his Devotions for Souls in 
Purgatory^ and then he presents us with the pleasing 
picture of the souls writhing in flames, ' is equal in 
respect of torment to a thousand elsewhere/ But after 
a little, p. 39, he confides to us that indulgences money- 
bought, perchance will serve our turn. Here, then, 
the moral, the eternal spiritual law, without whose 
rigid observance there can be no virtue, no morality, 
is confessedly set aside. These shocking perversions, 
so far, at least, as human folly can do so, tend to 
nullify all real excellence, hold as of no account the 
one true, irreversible, and immutable gospel of right 
feeling, right action, and right thought The poisoner, 
the thug, the betrayer of every trust, if only he profess 
enough and believe enough, takes precedence of the 
patriot, the true friend, the devoted parent, and 
faithful spouse, — in fine, of those actuated by virtues 
which, by divinest fiat, render man free of the celes- 
tial city^ the very heaven and paradise of God. And 
yet are the sects at ceaseless variance with each 
other and themselves, mutually condemning and con- 
demned ; as if any theology, at least any true theology, 
could be at variance with, as Bishop Wilson wisely 
puts it, reason and the will of God. He, indeed, 
invites and encourages us to the freest utterance of 
our convictions, whereas certain holy inquisitors 
would quench inquiry in blood and flame. ' Am I 
then to blame,' said the poor young Jewess, about 
to be burnt alive with eighteen others six of them 
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women, in a last, but vain, appeal to the hapless con- 
sort of the presiding bigot, Charles II. of Spain, 
^ because my father was a Jew, and because he reared 
me in his faith ? ' Can there, indeed, be more than 
one theology — and yet the theology of the sectaries in 
some respects is profoundly immoral and untrue — any 
more than there can be more than one astronomy or 
more than one God ? But what, it may be asked, is 
the criterion of a true theology ? Why, reason is the 
criterion, and no other. Still, some may allege, that 
man's reason is non-sufficing ; just as if there could be 
more than one reason any more than one light For 
human reason, rightly directed and exerted, like 
human goodness itself, is at one absolutely with the 
divine reason, eternal as God, eternal as the heaven 
from which it springs. Your views, haply, may 
prove more conventionally correct, but not, by any 
possibility, deeper seated or more earnest than my 
own. Man's oft-asserted depravity, and, an elect few 
excepted, the entire destruction of his kind — ^woman's 
alleged inferiority — ^the virtual condemnation of mar- 
riage — ^the vilification of labour — and denunciation 
of death as a scarecrow, instead of looking upon it as 
a transfiguration, along with the detestable averment 
that a demon of unholiness haunts, with the divine 
consent, the universe, and preys on souls, are things 
which no upright earnest nature, short of utterest 
loathing and self-abasement, can entertain. What 
candid or sensible inquirer can concede that any one 
should experience condemnation for involuntary or 
other error. It is not grace that leads to morals, but 
morals that conduct to and justify grace. Far from 
lapsing from some high estate, man is but progres- 
sively nearing it, fitted, as he truly is, with consum- 
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mate goodness and infinite skill for a happy abode in 
time, and yet happier prospective occupancy of eter- 
nity. Retributive vindictive punishments, condemned 
by the jurisprudence of earthy hold no place, let us 
be well assured, in the chancery of heaven. And 
yet 'the damned/ we are told by Boston, in his 
Fourfold State, 'roar in hell like wild bulls caught 
in a net;' while Father Furnis, poor man, in his 
delectable tract for the instruction of babes and suck- 
lings, informs us that ' hell is boundless' quite — 'its 
plain a red-hot iron — its atmosphere a fog of fire, — 
while, as to its rivers, they are fathomless streams of 
seething sulphur and pitch/ Alas | these frantic 
utterances but repel the intelligent, prejudice to the 
uttermost the dear interests, of humanity and of 
heaven. Can curses, indeed, induce a reasonable be- 
lief, or vilest denunciation turn any one to good? 
Divinest truth lies ever and always at hand, obvious 
to the intelligence of every child and childlike mind. 
Things there be which transcend man's reason, but 
which he believes, not because they transcend, but 
because they accord with reason, 'Tis folly, then, to 
gird at reason, celestial gift, since reason, and faith, and 
love are in effect absolutely and indissolubly at one. 
If now 3^u hold me wanting, you but taunt a heart 
implicitly reliant on the eternal will, — a heart well 
persuaded of divinest providence, the sweet brother- 
hood of man, the final safety and regeneration of our 
kind. To-day, in truth, we feast, but to-morrow we 
die ; what, oh, what ! shall then avail the snug fat 
living or amplest material competence ? Will they^ 
will they, sa-tisfy the still small voice, reason's voice, 
within the heart ? I cannot, no, I cannot, palter with 
my principles. I am but a poor wanderer, I knpw. 
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and yet immortal truth is all my aim. For this I 
would live, for this, oh ! gladly die. If, then, unhesi- 
tating conformity, with no lingering scruple or reti- 
cence, prove the test, — if I be unfitted to raise the 
down-trodden, instil heavenly-mindedness, point out 
the life celestial to those who err — if candour the 
most unfaltering fail to secure your suffrage, why let 
me stand aside ; I may not play fast and loose with 
my convictions ; no, not though worlds should tempt 
me, would I barter my own soul. Human truth and 
consistency dictate no second course. The approval 
of my conscience, default of yours, must suffice for 
my award. I can earn subsistence by teaching his 
letters to the child ; but, if this resource fail me, tq 
dig I am not ashamed." 

Thus saying I arose, and bowing, took my. leave. 
The inquisitors rose likewise,, some, it might be, to 
deprecate, but all, I fear, to blame. And yet I heeded 
it not ; no longer were they presbyters of mine. They 
but followed whither their convictions led. They 
took indeed the well-trodden path that led to con-» 
sideration, perchance to opulence, whereas I had 
struck into the rugged causeway, which, if it entailed 
material hardship and even mental suffering, would 
at least not debar me of my self-respect, or forfeit my 
peace with heaven. After all, I held possession of 
myself — true peace of heart and joyous liberty. I 
bad cast my lot with the gospel of the real, the cer* 
tain, the well-assured — ^that gospel which God delivered 
to the first man, which He delivers now, and, without 
a doubt, should deliver to the end. As for the gospel 
of the seeming and unreal, the self-contradictory and 
the absurd, I had finished with it indeed for ever. 
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THE RETURN. 

Vainly, vainly had I ui^ed the wishes of the dear 
departed one. When I did but once advert to them, 
the good aunt broke into a passion of tears, and I 
ivas fain to give way. My beloved Flora still reposes, 
therefore, in the cemetery of the Greyfriars, where the 
broad head-stone displays a space whose void another 
name may one day fill. There I passed long hours 
thinking, thinking of her that was no more. But hot 
tears and passionate longings, alas ! do not recall the 
dead. The pale mopnbeams lighted up a multitude of 
graves ; but, save the narrow precincts where I knelt 
and prayed, that well-peopled spot was all unheeded 
by me. Each to his grief, when morning dawned I 
rose and took my way. 

The world was now before me where to choose, 
and I left the city, not intending to return. My 
nephew,, our few possessions along with him, had 
already preceded me. As for myself, I was afoot, as 
best beseemed my slender fortunes. The day was 
murk and lowering, while alternate sleet and shower 
dashed through the scant foliage, or stung the features 
with their sharp salute. At each hill-top I paused, to 
view a scene where I had so sweetly lived, so fondly 
loved ; but which, save as my darling's resting-place, 
no longer held attraction or repulsion for me. I 
gazed, or strove to gaze, with eyes blinded by tears, 
until drifting mists and thickening haze drew a cur- 
tain before the sight And thus it was, abandoned to 
my resources, that I took refuge in myself. I bore, 
in truth, a home within me, one seated in my very 
soul. The deep assurance that I loved, had been 
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loved in turn, I should treasure in my heart of hearts 
for ever. 

After a long and weary route, though such was the 
tumult of my thoughts that I heeded it not, I reached 
my childhood's home. But ah! the desolation of 
that spot All, or nearly all» had left their upland 
dwellings. Some indeed were in their graves, while 
others had crossed the great deep, never, never 
to return. I obtained shelter for myself and the 
child from an aged woman, one who had nursed my 
sister, and would not abandon the hovel, haply 
spared, where she was born. As far as I was able, I 
fostered her declining years. Her destitution, in 
truth, was great, but her wants were very few. A 
stool or two^ a chair of plaited straw, some cooking 
utensils, with couch of the russet fern, were all the 
goods which the great munificence of the lords of the 
soil had left her. The monotonous, yet not un- 
pleasing, hum of her spinning-wheel lulled the slow 
tedium of the winter hours, while humble rush and 
blazing pine lighted up the white drifts as they rose 
before the door. 

Everything was changed, ah 1 so changed. The 
once dear familiar faces, replaced at intervals by 
stolid shepherds and their flocks, were there no more. 
No maidens lilted, no children carolled merrily. Mute 
were the sonorous voices of the young men, their 
lusty tread no longer shook the soil. The solitude, 
in truth, appalled me. I knew not where to turn. 
Alone the abodes of the dead were unchanged. The 
long grass, the thistle, and the ragwort waved round 
the lone headstones as they had waved in days of 
yore. Yet still could I decipher, as I had deciphered 
in childhood, the names — some Donald, or Una, or 
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Evan, or Fergus — once borne by the simple inhabi- 
tants of the glen. Few indeed were the stones, yet 
fewer the inscriptions ; I knew them every one. 

No longer the hurrying step, or voices of glad 
kindred, should challenge those deep slumbers. 
Naught was to be heard save the faltering footfall of 
X)ne silent, solitary wanderer. There, too, was the 
ivied ruin, lone relic of the past. Below, how 
changed, lay father, mother, and sweet sister, beside 
their gentle kin. And, but for that sister's son, I too 
might have laid me with the rest ; for what was now 
the world to me.? Daily almost my passive steps 
took the one single direction, so that the ever- 
recurring footfall wore a path among the tombs. In 
truth, this pensive communing had become my 
chiefest solace ; and, placing myself on some moss- 
grown hillock, oft have I entreated those below. 

" Friends, brothers," have I said, " would only that 
I were with you, never to sever more. A few, a 
very few excepted, what am I in a place where no 
one knows me, no one any longer cares } For, save 
these, I love not, neither am I beloved, and yet life 
IS love. Ye are gone, yes, gone for ever, ye kindly- 
liearted race, swept pitilessly away. Ruthless, ah ! 
ruthless, was the deed that went to displace human 
beings in order to make way for the brute. The 
once glad abode of dear humanity has become no 
better than a cattle stall, a mere preserve for flitting 
bird or pasturing deer. Alas I and alas I they have 
parted with what was bright and beautiful, and taken 
up with stocks and stones." And even as I mourned, 
clothing my poignant grief and passionate indigna- 
tion in these poor utterances, a voice like a knell rose 
swiftly from amid the tombs. 
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" Yes, they are sleeping, aye sleeping, taking a last 
long sleep in their graves." I could for the moment 
see no one, and still the words went pealing on with 
a poignant earnestness that seemed to pierce the very 
marrow of my bones. "Ay, ay," resumed the voice, 
** they are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping their last long 
sleep in the grave." And now I became aware of a 
wasted haggard figure, clad in the worn and torn 
habiliments of a disbanded soldier, as leaning on his 
elbow, all heedless of damp and chill, he lay crouched 
amid the tombs. He too was of the soil ; but, spent 
and cast aside, had returned from a far-off land, 
trusting to find kindred where kindred there was 
none. Not a single one remained to greet him in his 
how desolate home. So, like myself, he had betaken 
him to the lone burying-place, there, while his little 
shred of life might last, to hold sad commerce with 
the unanswering dead. 

Tears gushed from my eyes as I surveyed him ; 
the fibres of my heart were wrung. I took the un- 
resisting creature by the hand, led him to the cottage, 
where Elspeth bathed his torn and bleeding feet, 
smoothed his rent attire. Food too was placed 
before him, food of which apparently he had not 
partaken for days. And he is gentle and tractable, 
this war-worn man and wreck of civilisation ; but 
calamity has driven him crazed. Never, never, then, 
should I abandon him, but tend him as best I may. 

As my slender means were ebbing fast, I obtained 
with difficulty a nook of land, sufficient at least to lay 
out as garden and field, of which the various produce 
helped to sustain the little household. Commonly, 
the soldier aided, but often, in the very midst of 
his occupation, casting mattock and hoe aside, he 
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would adjure the voiceless dead, those who so stHly 
slept amid the kirkyard mould. Yet these, the 
seeming dead, as I again and again assured him, far 
from being really dead, had simply parted with sleep 
and slumber for ever, and were become happy, con- 
scious creatures in the paradise of God. 

The peaceful serenity that, 'midst these pursuits, 
by degrees crept over niy whole life and being, no 
tongue might fitly tell. My couch I left betimes, 
and, trimming my lamp, devoted the long morning 
hours to study and meditation. A dog, it was Bran, 
grown toothless and very old, lay crouched at my 
feet. The soldier — silent, motionless — sat knitting 
hodden gray. When the season permitted, how- 
ever, I was early a-field, taking advantage of each 
favouring moment, draining and turning the soil, 
certain rocks, strongholds for green bracken and 
lichen brown, excepted, so that the tender herbs and 
flowers bore fruitage in the wilderness. The disposal 
of a little surplus produce in the distant market, 
sufficed to supply a few superfluities — ^tobacco for 
Elspeth and the soldier, withal books and writingr 
materials for myself. I needed, in truth, to hoard 
nothing save perchance some slender pittance for the 
period when the welked hand should refuse to toil, 
the wearied back to bend. Far from being averse tp 
effort, I esteemed labour — reasonable, not consum- 
ing labour though — man's best friend ; and physical, 
the surest corrective and most perfect sweetener of, 
intellectual toil Would, would only that they once 
were well united, never to sever more. 

Tempting offers, too, from time to time, are made 
me by some who, it would seem, have not quite 
forgotten me. I was, further, become my sweetest 
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Flora's heir, must needs inherit, such was her gentle 
will, all she had to leave. Had I only been so 
minded, I might now have obtained yet more land 
To turn merely a cultivator, however, formed no 
part of my design* I wished indeed to compass 
some few personal requirements, and further per* 
chance to determine what Highland soil, well 
handled, would really yield. Above all, I desired 
leisure and immunity for that moral and intellectual 
culture without which man's life is too apt to prove 
little better than utterest dross and forgetfulness. 

Ah I if only great proprietors, instead of driving 
off the brave old dwellers of the soil, had parcelled it 
out, at least some fitting portion of it, on equitable 
terms, enforcing, at the same time, the thrice-admirable 
requirements of modern husbandry, still, yet still, 
the rocks and mountain fastnesses might echo the 
thrilling pibroch, while the sweet uplands, no longer 
handed over to solitude and sheep, should sustain 
the noble Highlander, his comely wife and child. 
But now— 

'' No more with echoing cheer, 

The wolf they'll chase, the red, red deer ; 
The ancient race, alas 1 has sped, 
And man and wolf alike are dead." 

Who, then, made you, all-grasping Highland land- 
owner, the fiat of doom to your helpless dependents } 
What only, I will repeat, if some dire reckoning deal 
by you one day ? 
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THE LAST. 

After the most solicitous culture that I was able to 
impart, my youthful nephew, Escaliber in hand, fol- 
lowed his perished kinsman's fortunes in the East. 
Ever did I impress it on him that the soldier's pro^ 
vince was to be at once merciful and brave. My 
injunctions he well has followed out on many a hard-i 
fought field. No cry for mercy, no pitiful entreaty, 
ever fell unheeded on his manly ear, nor have acts of 
spoliation once tarnished his honour-fraught career. 
My almost son, golden is the suffrage which he has 
won by land and sea, and I yet hope to embrace him 
ere I die, 

• • • f t • t 

My early hours and habitual economy of time 
leave many surplus moments. How, then, can I better 
employ them than by ministering — a minister, indeed 
— to the requirements of the offspring of the scattered 
few — alas ! too few — that yet subsist amid the glens. 
Aided by the soldier, I have made an addition to the 
cabin, constructed an ample fireplace and casements, 
the work of my own hands. Some score or so of 
little ones, weather permitting, daily present them- 
selves for instruction. I tell them of God, of nature, 
and of man — the names and qualities of the plants 
and sunny flowers — the various creatures that inhabit 
land and sea. I teach them to dig, to weed, to plant, 
to sow, to reap, — in fine, the wholesome economy of 
garden and farm. Book lore, with the elements of 
useful knowledge, language written and spoken, is 
not forgotten. I endeavour to create habits of order, 
thoughtfulness, self-reliance, and sobriety, and, please 
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heaven, do not entirely fail Then, when our daily 
tasks are done, the sweet, fresh voices hymn with me. 
the praises pf our Lord and Maker, and raise the soul 
to highest ecstasy. 

In the society of these young and artless beings, 
conversing with them now in English, now in their 
native Erse, I lead, in truth, a new life. They are 
not, perhaps, needful to me, but I am greatly so to 
them. It were a pity, indeed, to give up the price- 
less luxury, the unequalled gain, of usefulness. And 
thus, with mingled joy and sorrow, hoping, striving 
for better things, the years glide sweetly by. My poor 
dependents,, first Elspeth, then the soldier — prayers 
and blessings on their trembling lips — left me in quick 
succession for the vast, the great unseen. I interred 
them in the ruined cemetery, with many a tear of 
love and gratefulness shed over their dear remains. 
Bran perished next, dragging himself, with his last 
strength, beside me, and licking my hands till he ex- 
pired. It was but a dog, yet my heart was very 
full. I buried him where he lay, and now I am alone, 
alone. 

My stewardship, I feel, I know, draws onwards to 
its close, and soon, soon I must away. At times, 
when the long twilight well nigh turns night into day, 
I sit again by the Bridge of Roy, and hold mys- 
terious commerce with those that are no more. Again, 
too, I live over the sweet days of my youth — father, 
mother, Eunice, Ronald, Flora, all as if audibly, 
visibly by. They cast angelic looks on me, looks 
full, ah ! so full, of unutterable fondness and love, I 
can almost hear them whisper, " There he sits, our 
David ; would, would that he were with us and at 
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rest." And, indeed, I long for that perfect rest ever 
coming, and, ah, me ! so shortly nigh. 

• •••••• 

Once, yes, once again, the long, lone heather bends 
to the tread of armed bands, the tread of those that 
are no more. Plaided forms are there, men, women, 
children, Celts of the days that are gone. They 
stream past in long array, then vanish in the mist 
Dirges sung by many voices rise fitfully on the winds 
of heaven, while the stern outlines of perished war- 
riors, as they point with indignant finger and 
glittering brand to the dismantled homes of their 
descendants, exclaim, in solemn accents— « 

" Where are they ? " 

But the night-breeze, as it sighs amid the ruined 
dwellings, alone replies, as, with sobs and weltering 
tears — 

« Where are they ? " 



THE END. 
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